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4 rn mid-autumn days are filled with mounting hope 

in our offices. On the day this November issue was 
going to press in late October we passed the $15,000 
mark in our drive for funds to keep The Progressive 
alive. This puts us three-quarters of the way toward our 
goal of $20, 000—the amount required to assure publica- 
tion throughout all of 1956. 

Contributions have ranged from $1 to $300. The $300 
gift, by the way, was anonymous. It came from a Philadel- 
phia benefactor who has helped us generously each year, 
but does it through the medium of cashier’s checks which 
enable him (or her) 1) remain anonymous. 

All of us on the staff want to express our sincerest 
thanks to the hundreds of wonderfully loyal subscribers 
in every state in the nation who have helped so generously 
in this cooperative effort to finance The Progressive. We 
hope it will be possible for other subscribers to help, how- 
ever modvstly, for we still have twenty-five per cent of 
the road to travel before we can breathe easily again. 

. 

Our October issue symposium on Speak Truth to 
Power has brought us our greatest flood of mail since 
the 45th Anniversary Issue on Senator McCarthy a year 
and a half ago. Without exception the letters acclaim the 
quality of the symposium before going on to take sides 
in the controversy. We're planning to devote much of 
the People’s Forum in our December number to a repre- 
sentative sampling of the comments. 

The demand for extra copies and reprints is also 
greater than for anything we have published since the 
McCarthy issue. Even before the reprints were off the 
press, we were deluged with hundreds of orders totaling 
nearly 10,000 copies. For special rates on this 24-page 
pamphlet please turn to Page 8. 

° 

Greatly in demand, too, are reprints of Robert G. 
Lewis’ widely discussed three-part series on American 
agriculture, which ran in our July, August, and October 
issues. For single copy and quantity prices, please turn 
to Page 10. 





° 

Fall Books will be featured in the December issue, 
and we believe this book section will be one of the live 
liest and best the magazine has ever had. Coming in the 
December and future issues are Russe! B. Nye's review 
of Years of Decision by Harry S$. Truman; Frederick H. 
Jackson on The Age of Reform by Richard Hofstadter; 
Homer Jack's round-up of five books on Africa, includ- 
ing John Gunther's Inside Africa; Hilton Kramer on Al. 
fred Kazin'’s The Inmost Leaf; Lillian Smith's appraisal 
of Walter White's How Far the Promised Land?; Law- 
rence A. Cremin on The Restoration of Learning by 
Arthur Bestor; William B. Hesseltine on Last Full Meas- 
ure by J. G. Randall and Richard N. Current; Daniel 
Aaron on The Populist Revolt by John D. Hicks and 
Political Prairie Fire by Robert L. Morlan; Arthur Mann 
on Will Herberg’s Protestant-Catholic-Jew. And many 
more. 
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The United Nations Is Dying 


HE TITLE of this editorial is not 
original with us. In fact, we bor- 
rowed it, verbatim, from an article 
written a year ago for Collier's by 
one of the staunchest friends of the 
United Nations—Carlos P. Romulo, 
who was a delegate to the founding 
conference in San Francisco, has rep- 
resented the Philippine Islands at 
every session of the General Assem- 
bly, and was the first Asian to be 
elected president of that body. 

“The United Nations is dying,” he 
wrote. “It is wasting away of political 
malnutrition.” 

Who's to blame? The Russians? 

No, said Mr. Romulo, whose anti- 
Communist credentials are as impec- 
cable as Sir Winston Churchill's. The 
Russians “have done their utmost—- 
via vetoes, walkouts, and aggression— 
to kill it, but the heart-sickening 
truth is that the U.N.’s demise is be- 
ing brought on by the free world.” 

Mr. Romulo’s judgment seems to 
us as valid today—on this tenth an- 
niversary of the U.N.—as it was a 
year ago. For despite fitful signs of 
life, the U.N. still seems sunk in the 
coma brought on by the malady of 
walkouts, boycotts, and by-passing by 
the Great Powers which led the Fil- 
ipino statesman to pronounce his 
gloomy diagnosis. 

It is clear from the record that not 
only is the U.N. by-passed in the ne- 
gotiation of virtually every major is- 
sue, but it is boycotted as well when 
it attempts to do no more than dis- 
cuss conflicts which menace the peace 
of the world. The current conduct 
of France at the U.N. is a striking 
case in point. 

North Africa today is one of the 
most strategic and inflammable areas 
on earth. Millions of Moslems are 
stirring restlessly under the banners of 
nationalism and independence. Many 
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are in a mean and bitter mood as 
they find their aspirations smothered 
by the coercive power of their Euro 
pean masters. Violence has brought 
many thousands of casualties. And 
as Howard K. Smith warned us re 
cently, the sparks of Communism may 
yet find their way into the dry timber 
of Arab poverty, especially if the 
Soviets continue their shrewd game 
of voting with the “have-not” against 
the “have” nations in the U.N. 

France is the key colonial power in 
this explosive area. Her prized pos 
sessions are Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Algeria. It is not our purpose here to 
review the bankrupt colonial policy 
of the Fourth Republic, but rather to 
have a look at the problem as it af 
fects the United Nations. 

Algeria is the largest of France's 
North African territories—in fact, Al 
geria is four times larger than metro 
politan France itself. Violence broke 


Two Frenchmen from 
Indo-China 
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out more than a year ago. A group 
of African and Asian nations im 
plored the U.N. Assembly to look in 
to the situation, but the Steering 
Committee refused. Last month, when 
the tenth Assembly convened, the 
same group pressed for review of the 
facts, arguing that France had been 
given a full year to improve the sit 
uation but had succeeded only in 
making it worse. Again the Steering 
Committee said no, but this time the 
Asian-African bloc carried its resolu 
tion to the General Assembly, wher 
it won by a single vote, 28 to 27. It 
was the first time in its history that 
the General Assembly rejected the 
judgment of its Steering Committee 

The French, who have been ex 
periencing the bitter frustrations of 
political paralysis at home, exploded 
in a mighty temper-tantrum. Their 
delegation stalked out of the Assem 
bly; in Paris the faltering » Faure 
government announced that France 
would boycott all agencies of the U.N 
except the Security Council and the 
Disarmament subcommittee 
spondents on the scene unanimously 
characterized this action as a major 
crisis in the fever-ridden career of 
the U.N. The gloom was thickest 
among those who remembered that 
walkouts and boycotts heralded the 
beginning of the end of the League 
of Nations less than two decades ago 

France rested her case on Article 2, 
Section 7 of the U.N. Charter which 
makes it clear enough that the U.N 
is not authorized to intervene “in 
matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state.” France regards Algeria 
domestic area, hod in this respect she 
is free to rely on the technical letter 
of the Charter, however great may b« 
the violence she does to the Charter’s 
principal objective—to preserve peace 
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im the world. But French insistence 
that Algeria is part of European 
France, separated from home only by 
nature's waywardness in putting the 
Mediterranean Sea where she did, 
might make more sense if Algeria 
were treated as a part of France prop 
er. Economically, however, Algeria is 
mercilessly exploited by the mothe 
country; politically, Algeria 
special legislature, but fewer than a 
million Europeans have equal repre 
sentation with eight million Moslems 


has a 


The French position might make 
more sense, too, if it were not invoked 
on every occasion that war-breeding 
violence breaks out in the misman 
aged French empire. It was not so 
long ago that France insisted that 
actual warfare in faraway Indo-China 
was a purely domestic matter and no 
affair of the United Nations’. It was 
only in that desperate last moment 
when France begged for American 
men that she was prepared to con 
cede, but only for the purpose of 
getting help, that the conflict mighr 
be somewhat broader than a domestic 
quarrel. 

It is understandable, so long as the 
world clings to the concept of na 
tional sovereignty, that no country 
will tolerate intervention in purely 
domestic affairs. But the world tindet 
box that is colonialism seems to us to 
involve a great deal more than the 
special interests of one nation and to 
encompass consequences that immedi 
ately and directly involve the peace 
of the world. 

In the darkest days of the U.N 
last year, when every significant de 
cision, was made outside its 
many of us consoled ourselves with 
the reflection that for the present it 
could serve humanity best as a great 
world forum; we told ourselves that 
free debate would act as a safety 
valve for a world tense with deeply 
emotional conflicts. Jaw instead of 
war, the word went. But if Great 
Britain can insist, successfully, that 
the menacing conflict over Cyprus is 
her domestic problem and not a sub 
ject for U.N. debate, and if France 
can walk out when the U.N. decides 
it merely wants to discuss the ex 
plosive problem of Algeria, then per 
haps the U.N. is as close to dying as 
Mr. Romulo thought. 

For colonialism is one of the great 
conflicts of our age. It will be re 
solved by violence, as in Indo-China 
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violence which came perilously 
close to erupting into world war—or 
it will be resolved by discussion, de 
bate, and negotiation, as proposed in 
the case of North Africa by the bloc 
of Asian-African nations. 

It was Trygve Lie, first secretary- 
general of the United Nations, who 
warned repeatedly during his stew 
ardship that colonialism ithe 
world’s most important problem, ex 
ceeding even the cold war between 
the Communist and anti-Communist 
power blocs in its menacing potential 
for mischief and bloodshed. The great 
surge for freedom in Asia and Africa, 
he insisted five ago, “must be 
kept within peaceful bounds by the 
universal framework of the United 
Nations.” 


was 
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In this tenth anniversary year the 
U.N. Assembly faces the problem of 
Charter revision for the first time 
Ihere has been a great deal of help 
ful discussion and sincere soul-search- 
ing on changes designed to make the 
Charter a more effective instrument 
for world peace. The Progressive be 
lieves that what is more urgently 
needed than revision of the letter is 
reform of the spirit especially the 
spirit the Great Powers bring to the 
deliberations of the U.N 

The present Charter has many pro- 
visions which could make the U.N. a 
vastly more effective agency—if they 
were only invoked. Much of the ma 
chinery is rusting away for lack of 
use. There is, for instance, a Peace 
Observation Commission—on paper 

a watchdog agency to rush to 
trouble spots anywhere in the world, 
but it has never departed from the 
magnificent glass and steel edifice that 
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houses the UN, let alone rushed off 
to one of the numerous tension areas 
in the world. 


Nor is any revision required to 
make the U.N. a truly universal or 
ganization. Twenty-one nations are 
presently knocking on its door for 
admittance, including half the coun 
tries of Europe and nations represent 
ing half the population of Asia, but 
the Cold War struggle between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
has barred their way up to now. The 
Soviets have expressed interest in a 
“package arrangement” under which 
they would consent to the entry of 
some of our friends if we would tol 
erate some of their satellites. But we 
have persisted up to now in stiff 
necked refusal. The time has now 
passed for a package deal; the time 
has come, it seems to us, for the ad 
mission of all nations, Franco Spain 
and Red China among them— il 
the U.N. is to be a truly 
organization 


world 


It is not a pleasant chore to sound 
off so crankily on this tenth anni 
versary of the United Nations. But 
we agree with Carlos Romulo that “it 
is high time we faced up to the fact 
that the U.N. is dying and tried to 
prevent this incalculable tragedy.” We 
have some small notion of the heart 
breaking odds against which it has 
had to make its have 
enormous appreciation for its many 
achievements and for the quiet but 
tremendously useful work of the 
specialized agencies; we were cheered 
when even the American Legion, fol 
lowing its inexcusable attack on 
Unesco, voted overwhelmingly for 
continued U.S. membership in the 
U.N. after cheering a legless Georgia 
delegate who had cried, “Our only 
hope for a peaceful world is with the 
United Nations.” 


way; we 


But that hope can mature toward 
fulfillment only if the member na 
tions, and particularly the Great 
Powers, make a genuine effort to 
breathe new life into the dying body 
Certainly a modest beginning can be 
made by opening the U.N. wide as a 
free forum for untrammeled inquiry 
and debate on all issues affecting the 
peace of the world; making member 
ship available to all nations, and em 
ploying the instruments already on 
hand to prevent disputes from ex 
ploding into violence. 
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Flexible Dick Nixon 


Still the Man to Beat 


By ROBERT L. RIGGS 


HE TIME has come to blow the 
whistle on those who would have 
us believe that Dick Nixon is a soft 
target. The wishful thinkers spread 
ing the credo that the Vice President 
would be a pushover in 1956 are 
engaged in what could turn out to be 
the greatest self-deception in Ameri- 
can history. For the cold facts of life 
are that Richard M. Nixon has an 
excellent chance to become a year 
hence, at 43, the youngest man ever 
elected President of the United States 
The more those who dislike him 
delude themselves, the greater his 
chances. For that reason, it is wise 
to examine the two principal parts 
of the credo promulgated by those 
who have such contempt for Nixon's 
possibilities. ‘ 

The first part sets forth the argu 
ment that members of the Repub- 
lican Party so despise Nixon that 
delegates to the national convention 
would laugh any attempt to 
give him the Presidential nomina- 
tion. The second part proclaims that 
he is held in such low esteem by the 
general public that if, by some foul 
up at the convention, Nixon should 
get the nomination, the voters would 
turn out in droves to support the 
Democratic ticket. 

The first part of this credo has just 
enough substance to create the illu- 
sion of truth. The number of Repub- 
lican politicians who dislike Nixon 
is so large that you wonder how a 
man so young can have acquired so 
many enemies. But that enmity is not 


away 
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evidence of Nixon's weakness. On the 
contrary, it is supporting evidence of 
the respect the professionals in his 
party have for Nixon's abilities as a 
ruthless gouger, a kicker, an unin 
hibited in-fighter. Their tireless ef 
forts to knock him off early indicate 
how good they consider his prospects 
to be. 

The Vice President's greatest 
strength for 1956 lies in the fact that, 
with one foot planted firmly in the 
Eisenhower camp and another rest 
ing comfortably among the old Taft 
followers, he is the perfect transmis 
sion belt between the two wings 

His capacity to be in both camps 
is a tribute to the basic characteristic 
of the Vice President, a quality which 
accounts in large measure for his 
amazing progress in six years from a 
political neophyte to the Vice Presi 
dency. That quality is his ability 
never to any 
Nixon ol 
lacking principles. But it is to empha 
size that he is a flexible man; that 
he has no stubborn devotion to an 
idea such as is exemplified by Minor 


become aroused overt 


issue. This is not to accuse 
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the major political developments of the 
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Lovisville 
have ap 
peared in a number of publications, ir 
cluding The New Republic and The Sat 
urday Evening Post. Before going with 
Riggs was associ 
ated with the Associated Press and the 
Milwaukee Journal 


bureau of the 
articles 
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ity Leader William F. Knowland’s un 
swerving loyalty to Chiang Kai-shek 
and Formosa 


Phat flexibility of principle which 
enables Nixon to keep on good terms 
with both wings—and_ to 
achieved a voting record in Congress 
which places him squarely on both 
sides of many would make 
him acceptable as a compromise can 
didate for the Presidency. And the 
traits which would open up the nom 
ination to him might well attract 
more voters in November than his 
Democratic detractors think possible 

For Nixon is the perfect candidate 
to utilize the devices of modern huck 
sterism. It is not only that he has al 
ready demonstrated his ability to put 
over the greatest soap opera ever pre 
sented on television. More than that, 
he has that appearance of “sincerity” 
insisted upon by Arthur Godfrey. He 
is part of the great American dream, 
the young man forging ahead in his 
chosen vocation 

It is worthy of note that Nixon 
chose a political career in much the 
same manner that another man might 
go into engineering or take up the 
selling of brushes. He wanted to 
amount to something, so he answered 
an ad. It was a triumph for modern 
merchandising methods. Some Cali 
fornia Republicans were determined 
in 1946 to find the man most likely 
to beat the New Deal Congressman 
Jerry Voorhis. So they put an ad in 
the papers 
Among the applicants they 
up through the ad and by direct 
solicitation was 33-year-old Dick Nix 


on, 


have 


issues 


soliciting applications 


stirred 


who was finishing a four-year 


stint with the Navy 
Il 


Che initial screening convinced the 
committee that Nixon had then what 
he now has in even greater measure 
voter appeal. It is true that he lacks 
the spark that goes with deep con 
viction. But if the that 
fire and his complete lack of devo 
tion to an idea make it impossible 
for him to stir people, it also keeps 
him from becoming emotional over an 


absence of 


issue or developing it into an obses 
sion. It keeps him in full control of 
his thoughts, enables him to guide his 
actions without emotion. His freedom 
from zeal enables him to judge every 
utterance, every public move by the 





criterion of whether it will help or 
hinder his own advancement. It's 
hard to anger or rattle a man who has 
no deep convictions. 


For that reason Nixon is untouched 
by the sneers of his enemies. This lack 
of sensitivity enabled him to undergo 
the 1952 television explanation of 
his $18,000 special fund. A man with 
a thinner skin would have found it a 
degrading performance. If Nixon had 
any feeling at all about it, it was a 
sense of triumph, a satisfaction in 
having done a difficult assignment 
well. The only emotion he ever dis- 
played was annoyance because Candi- 
date Eisenhower waited 24 hours af- 
ter the ‘TV show before pronouncing 
his running mate completely clean. 
Those who feel that Nixon would be 
smothered by public contempt if he 
became the party nominee could prof.- 
it by remembering the wave of ap- 
proval which greeted his famous 
television appearance. 


As for his chances to progress to 
ward that nomination during the 
next ten months, his detractors 
should remember that he is the rank 


ing professional politician in this 
Administration of soldiers, merchants, 


and bankers. True, there are some 
tough and experienced maneuverers 
on the scene in the persons of Sher- 
man Adams, Herbert Brownell, Har 
old Stassen, and Arthur Summerfield 
But all of them hold their offices by 
Presidential appointment. The same 
failing heartbeat which would put 
Nixon into the President's chair with 
in five minutes would also wipe them 
out of office unless he chose to keep 
them. 

All that jostling for position dur- 
ing the first week of the President's 
illness showed that the other mem 
bers of the “team” have the greatest 
respect for Nixon's ability to seize 
and hold power. That prompt clos 
ing of ranks on the part of Adams, 
Brownell, George M. Humphrey, 
Charles E. Wilson, and the other 
Eisenhower lieutenants was evidence 
they had no intention of letting 
Nixon seize any advantage. Their 
coolness to all suggestions that spe- 
cial authority be conferred upon the 
Vice President during the period of 
the President's incapacity showed 
they knew that any power they sur- 
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rendered into Nixon's hand on a 
temporary basis would be likely to 
stick to his fingers. — 

The way Nixon handled himself 
when the rest of the team moved 
against him demonstrated he is well 
qualified to play in the big leagues. 
He had every possible opportunity 
to make a false move. One word of 
resentment expressed against the 
maneuvers of the Cabinet would have 
hurt him, would have been built up 
into conclusive evidence that he was 
trying to take advantage of Eisen- 
hower’s illness. 

Yet, too much timidity would have 
been equally damaging. If he had 
failed to display complete assurance 
as presiding officer of the Cabinet 
and the National Security Council, 
the cry would have gone up that he 
had proved himself too immature for 
heavy responsibilities. Those who dis- 
like him most concede freely that 
Nixon showed during that week of 
pulling and hauling just the right 
amount of deference for his team- 
mates and just the right amount of 
aggressiveness. 

The realization that you must hold 
on to such power as you have is espe- 
cially strong among people who serve 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. For never has 
there been a President who shunned 
authority as much as he does, who 
conceives his office to be almost en- 
tirely ceremonial, and who is only too 
glad to give power to anyone willing 
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to stick out his hand to receive and to 
exercise it. In such a power vacuum 
there are many hands grabbing at 
what the President drops. 

Harry S. Truman used to have 
a sign on his desk, “The Buck Stops 
Here.” The Eisenhower operation is 
designed to keep the buck from ever 
reaching the President's desk. If it 
does get there, things are so ar 
ranged that it passes as quickly as 
possible to Sherman Adams, to Row- 
land Hughes, to Ezra T. Benson, or 
to Harold Stassen—as is best illustrat- 
ed by the Wolf Ladejinsky case. It is 
an arrangement in which Nixon plays 
a larger role in government than has 
any previous Vice President. 

The military concept of staff oper 
ation makes it natural for Eisenhower 
to look upon the Vice Presidency as 
the Number Two spot in government. 
Thus, he not only is willing to give 
Nixon ceremonial tasks to perform, 
such as good will trips abroad, but 
is glad to have him substitute for the 
President to the full extent of con 
stitutional limitations. 

Because of his own lack of political 
experience, Eisenhower is inclined 
to be more impressed with Nixon's 
sagacity in that field than are some 
of the rival professionals. Before his 
heart attack, the President made ev 
ery possible gesture to show that not 
only was Nixon a man whom he de- 
lighted to honor, but also that, if 
Eisenhower ran again, Nixon once 
more would be the Vice Presidential 
nominee. 

In fact, during the school held 
in Washington for the forty-eight Re 
publican state chairmen, just a week 
before the President was stricken, 
there was every justification for 
Chairman Leonard Hall's assumption 
that the 1956 ticket would consist of 
Eisenhower and Nixon. Everything 
the President could do in Denver, 
everything ‘hat could be done in 
Washington by the National Commit 


‘ tee’s machinery, was designed to show 


that the President was well pleased 
with Nixon. 

One of the chief reasons for Eisen 
hower’s admira:iva for Nixon's poli 
tical sagacity is the role he played in 
taking Senator Joseph R- McCarthy 
off the Administration's back. He did 
more than just get rid of McCarthy 
He did it without depriving the Re- 
publicans of any of the benefits de- 
rived from McCarthy's gutter activ- 
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ities. The Vice President played a 
deft hand in the proceedings leading 
up to the McCarthy censure. But in 
the midst of those maneuvers, Nixon 
unashamedly stole from McCarthy all 
his favorite devices and used them 
in a barnstorming trip on behall ol 
Republican Congressional candidates 
in the 1954 campaign. 


McCarthy could never have made 
greater use of the “numbers game” 
than did Nixon, and not even Everett 
Dirksen was able to snarl more et- 
fectively about “140,000 broken bod 
ies of your sons in Korea” than was 
the Vice President. He bore down 
upon the war which the “Democrats 
refused to win and couldn't end.” 
This was the same Vice President who 
less than six months earlier had sent 
up the trial balloon to see how the 
American people felt about shipping 
their sons to Indo-China to keep that 
French colony out of Communist 
hands. 

Who knows how many more House 
and Senate seats the Republicans 
would have lost in 1954 had not Dick 
Nixon piled into his chartered plane 
and put some life into the campaign? 
Certainly, all Republican candidates, 
ranging from the liberal John Cooper 
in Kentucky to the reactionary Joseph 
Meek in Illinois, were eager to have 
Nixon on the platform with them. 

Anyone who traveled on any por- 
tion of that 1954 crusade can testify 
that the people received him well. He 
has in him that quality for which 
there is no substitute in politics—the 
capacity to establish contact with the 
members of an audience. He has an 
excellent lieutenant in Mrs. Nixon. 
From the day the owner of the 
famous cloth coat sat silent on the 
television stage during Dick's out- 
pouring, Pat Nixon has been an as- 
set at political gatherings 

Every man who ever made a poli- 
tical race must envy Nixon the special 
talents which enable him to get so 
much mileage out of both sides of so 
many questions. To be the man who 
helped unhorse McCarthy but who 
convicted the Democrats of being soft 
toward communism required gifts 
that not every Republican can ac- 
quire. To be the man who seemed on 
the verge of marching ahead of the 
ground army of Americans about to 
land in Indo-China and yet to convict 
Harry Truman and Dean Acheson of 
plotting to get American boys killed 
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How You Are Fixed 
for Blades! 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Loulse Post-Dispatch 


in Korea deserves special recognition. 
Yet, he has been just as flexible try- 
ing to lead members of Congress. As 
Richard Rovere pointed out in 
Harper's Magaz:ne, he can plead with 
Congressmen not to wreck the Presi- 
dent's foreign aid program. Then, 
when the ax has fallen, he can ask 
support from the voters because the 
government is saving money by cut- 
ting back the foreign aid program. 

Mr. Rovere put it well when he 
wrote: “Indifferent to doctrine, he 
dwells somewhat apart from faction- 
alism. He cannot be classified as 
either a right-wing or a left-wing Re- 
publican. He is therefore free to act 
as a kind of double agent—1.ow the 
left’s ambassador to the right, now 
the right’s ambassador to the left.” 


Of course, for all Dick Nixon's 
progress on the national stage, he 
could be cut down at home. Many 
a Senator has discovered that while 
he has been becoming an important 
man in Washington, the governor 
of his state has acquired the power 
to decide whether or not he shall 
even be a delegate to the national 
convention. 

Nixon has made the same discov- 
ery. His case is more difficult than 
usual because there are at least two 
other powerful Californians who are 
badly bitten by the bug to be Presi- 
dent. If you are stubborn enough to 
insist that Chief Justice Earl War- 


ren could be induced to take the 
nomination, there are a total of three 
who could stand in Nixon's way in 
his home state. 

Certainly, Minority Leader Know 
land is on fire with ambition to be 
President. If Governor Goodwin 
Knight isn't so serious about seeking 
the nomination as both Nixon and 
Knowland are, he at least wants the 
honor of being California's favorite 
son at the convention. Although 
Knight may have a smaller claim on 
the prize than either Nixon or Know 
land, he has more political power 
than either. The party's state machin 
ery seems to be firmly in the gover- 
nor’s hand. In a two-way delegate 
primary fight, he probably could 
beat either Nixon or Knowland. I 
all three entered the primary, Knight 
surely could sweep the delegate list 

Knowland’s candidacy is deadly 
serious, and it has some significant 
implications for the future course 
of the party. The minority leader, put 
in his post by the dying Robert A 
Taft, rightfully looks upon himself 
as the political heir of the Ohio Sen 
ator. With Eisenhower out of the 
1956 calculations, the President's 
coattails will be less and less attra 
tive to the members of the Taft fac 
tion. If a showdown fight develops 
between Knowland and Nixon, mem 
bers of the Taft wing, who for 
months have been able to do little 
except attempt to — how devoted 
they are to Eisenhower, will inevit 
ably go native. 

The veneer of unanimity which Re 
publicans have been forced to main 
tain, because all their eggs were in 
the Eisenhower basket, will disap 
pear. Knowland’s deep-seated disap 
proval of what he regards as the 
Eisenhower-Dulles appeasement of 
Red China will certainly burst its 
bonds of restraint if the spirit of 
Geneva seems likely to be extended 


to Peiping. 
IV 


Such a state of affairs could well 
force President Eisenhower to use his 
personal prestige and the power of 
the White House to induce Governor 
Knight to take a more charitable at 
titude toward Nixon. After all, while 
a er feels fairly certain 
he can damage the Nixon candidacy, 
he surely has no illusions that he 
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could grab the nomination himself 
if the Administration, with its con 
trol of the party's national machinery 
and of convention delegates, was not 
willing to let him have it. 

Nor Knight be likely to 
show his stubbosnness by switching 
his personal strength to Knowland if 
Eisenhower or one of his author 
ized spokesmen undertook to show 
him the error of his way. 

But the chief hurdle that Nixon 
has to clear, of course, is the one that 
contronts any candidate for the Presi 
dency. He has to convince the profes 
sionals he can win. He has ten months 
in which to achieve that goal, In that 
period he has all the advantages that 
go with being the man out in front 
Every time the President has a rest 
less night, the spotlight will beat 
ever more prominently on Richard 
M. Nixon, For ten months his will be 
the name which comes first to peo 
ple’s minds when they think of a 
successor to Eisenhower. 

Ot course, there go with those ad 


would 


vantages to the front runner almost 
as many disadvantages. He is the one 
for every other hopeful to shoot at 
Every man who ever thought of be 
ing the Republican nominee—from 
Stassen to Thomas E. Dewey—will 
be doing what he can to make it 
hard for the Vice President to move 
up one chair 


Even if he gets the nomination, 
there is still the November election 
loo many are congratu 
lating themselves on the probabil 
ity that thei will be 
Dick Nixon. But that complacency 
shouldn't stick too long with people 
who recall that Warren G. Harding 
and Calvin were the na 
tion's choices in successive elections. 
If we have as much peace and as 
much prosperity twelve months from 
today as we now have, who can say 
that Nixon might not be just what 
the people want? The voters may be 
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in a mood for a man who is not 
full of ideas. They may want a 
“sound” man who seems to them to 
embody every American virtue of in 
dustry, diligence, respectability, am 
bition, devotion to family, and a rec 
ord of a rapid rise to the toy 


His fleet-footedness is enhanced by 
his membership in the band of pro 
fessionals who look upon politics as 
a trade, a profession, a calling, a way 
of life—not as a which 
philosophic concepts may be put to 
work. His meteoric rise has been un 
encumbered by plaguing, 
destroying thoughts about 
ism, right-wingism, or middle-road 
ism. When the California committee 
picked him to beat Voorhis in 1946, 
he came to the House as a young man 
on the make. It can't be entirely luck 
that he got ahead faster than his wild 
est dreams might have led him to 
hope. He brought to the House the 
Same earnest, 
tractiveness 


means by 


sleep 
liberal 


simple-mannered at 
which has earned him 
the title of “All-American Boy.” He 
was one of a group of young mem 
bers placed by the Republican ma 
jority on the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Their as 
signment make that 
respectable after a long period of 
disrepute. 


was to body 


Good fortune put Nixon on that 
committee. But intelligent 
tion, tediously hard work, 
courage—along with some fortunate 
help—enabled him to break the Al 
ger Hiss case and leap into national 
prominence. When he 
sponsor of the Mundt-Nixon bill, he 
grew into the symbol of the defense 
of free government 
munist menace 


applica 


and real 


became co 


from the Com 


It was as that symbol that he moved 
up to the Senate in two years, defeat 
ing Helen Gahagan Douglas in the 
1950 election by 680,000. That 
symbolism, helped by the “flexibility” 
which permitted him to work against 
his fellow-Calitornian, Earl Warren, 
and the rest of his state’s delegation, 
made him the Eisenhower running 
mate in 1952. That same symbolism, 
plus the other factors discussed above, 
notably his skillful capacity to seem 
to be many things to many men, 
make him the man to beat not only 
for the Republican nomination but 
also in the Presidential 
1956 


same 


election in 
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Intruder in the Dust 


By MURRAY KEMPTON 


OSES WRIGHT has been a field 

hand in the Mississippi Delta 

for as many of his 64 years as he has 

been able to walk. For the last nine 

of them, he has cropped shares for 

G. C. Frederick, a planter near Mon 
ey, Miss. 

Before his troubles came, he was 
as much of a success as a field Negro 
could hope to be in the Delta. He 
even owned a narrow corner of land 
outright; with cotton at $175 a bale, 
he could expect this year to make a 
little more than $2000 from the land 
he farms for Frederick 

It is the essence of the Mississpipi 
Delta that white people live off Ne- 
groes. This month, in Sumner, the 
Negro picked cotton and the white 
man loafed open-mouthed around the 
county courthouse. The prime eco 
nomic law is that the Negro owns 
nothing. He cannot even be a boot 
legger for Negroes; Leroy Collins, a 
Negro, appears to have made his liv- 
ing selling sneaky pete to other Ne 
groes; but he acted only as agent for 
]. W. Milam, a white storekeeper. 

By these standards, Moses Wright 
was almost a man of substance 
Around Money, Negroes and whites 
alike called him “Preacher,” an hon 
orary title for Negroes as 
“Judge” is for white lawyers who have 
escaped disbarment for 20 years. 

Moses Wright was not a man with 
much impulse to escape Mississippi. 
Once every three or four years, he 
and his wife Elizabeth would travel 
North on the Illinois Central—W. C 
Handy's “Yalla Dawg”—and spend a 
few days with their Chicago relatives 
To the Mississippi white, who re 
gards his Negroes with a mixture of 
fear and guilt, Chicago is a kind of 
Sodom of corruption, Moses 


good 


and 
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Wright's relatives were an astronom 
ical distance removed from him 

The farthest away seems to have 
been Mamie Bradley, Elizabeth 
Wright's niece, a $3600-a-year federal 
worker living in a lower middle class 
section of South Chicago. She had 
been born Mamie Carthan in Webb, 
Miss., and been taken North when 
she was two. She was the widow olf 
Louis Till, who had been killed in 
the war; their son Emmett was now 


Emmett Till was an average school 
boy who seems to have had most of 
the ambitions of the new Negro: he 
planned to go to college and learn a 
skilled trade, both expectations far 
above the cotton fields which were 
Moses Wright's destiny. One day, 
early in August, Elizabeth Wright 
suggested that Mrs. Bradley give Em 
mett a vacation in Mississippi. She 
was very happy with the invitation 
On August 18 she went home early to 
help Emmett pack. While he was 
getting his clothes ready, she says she 
explained to him that Mississippi was 
not. like Chicago, and that he must 
be especially polite to any white man 
he met and, in any crisis, be ready to 
go down on his knees 

Emmett appears to have been quite 
gay about the approaching adven 
ture. As he was leaving, he picked up 
his father’s old beat-silver ring, with 
its initials “L.T.’, it had always been 
too big for him; he showed his mother 





MURRAY KEMPTON, columnist for the 
New York Post, covered the trial and 
its aftermath for that paper. He is the 
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that his finger was now large enough 
to wear it 

“Gee,” she said to him, “you're 
getting to be a big boy now.” 

There were six boys at the Wright 
house in Mississippi. Their life ap 
pears to have been narrow enough to 
make any relief exciting. On Wednes 
day night, Aug. 25, Moses Wright 
took them to church according to 
custom; he had hardly 
head there when the boys had sneaked 
out and taken his old car 

They rode up to Money, which is 
a row ol and filling stations 
along the railroad track in the dust 
and there Emmett Till went 
store to buy a few cents 
bubblegum. The store he chose 
not one frequented by the Wrights 
it was owned by Roy Bryant, a smoky 
eyed young paratrooper, and the son 
of a fecund clan with a reputation 
for brawling, chief 
huge, balding 36-year-old half-brother 
J. W. Milam. Bryant was an ill-tem 
pered, edgy man and a merchant with 
small appeal to quiet customers like 
Moses Wright 


bowed his 


stores 


into a 
worth ol 


wis 


whose was his 


rhe night Emmett Till went ther 
for his bubble gum, Roy Bryant was 
out of town, and the store was tended 
by his wife, Caroline, a high schoo! 
beauty already chipping and fading 
at 21. She and Emmett were alone in 
the store for a few minutes, and she 
is the last surviving witness to his 
conduct. With the Bryants in 
Caroline testified that Emmett, whom 
she described as a man, made her an 
indecent proposal. The only 
puted fact seems to be that he left 
the store with a 
bye” and that, when he 
car and she came 
a woo-woo whistle. 

It was a very small gesture, but one 
which Emmett's country cousins failed 
to report to Moses Wright, if only 
because it was part of an escapade 
which would have brought his wrath 
upon all of them. Moses Wright got 
his official notice of Emmett’s capital 
crime at two o'clock the next Saturday 
morning 

He had come home from an eve 
ning at Greenwood and had 
asleep an hour when he was awak 
ened by a voice outside his cabin 
shouting, “Preacher, Preacher!” He 


undis 
suggestive “Good 
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out, he emitted 
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arose to answer the summons; as he 
was going to his door, the voice went 
on: 

“It's Mr. Bryant. I've come for the 
boy that did the talking at Money.” 

When he opened the door, there 
was J. W. Milam standing with a 
flashlight and a pistol. “I'd know Mr. 
Milam if I seen him in Texas,” said 
Moses Wright afterwards. “I want the 
boy from Chicago,” Milam said, Moses 
Wright took the invaders back to the 
bedroom where Emmett Till was 
sleeping with Moses Wright's son 
Simeon. J. W. Milam shook him 
awake and asked if he was the boy 
from Chicago. Emmett Till answered 
“Yes,” and J. W. Milam said, “Don't 
say ‘yes’ to me or I'll whup hell out 
of you.” 


At the door, Elizabeth Wright 
pleaded for Emmett; she promised to 
give Mr. Milam any money he want 
ed. Moses Wright stood on the porch; 
there was a third man out there in 
the column of blackness. Afterwards, 
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out of six decades of training as a 
field Negro, Moses Wright said that 
it seemed to him that the two raid- 
ers treated the third companion as 
though he “were a colored man.” 
They did not know Moses Wright; 
they did not even know Emmett Till's 
name; they were to learn it from the 
newspapers later; they had been led 
to their objective by a Negro. In the 
Delta, even the night riders have their 
body-servants. 


And then Moses Wright entered a 
plea for Emmett that was rooted in 
his sense of place and tradition. He 
asked Milam just to take Emmett out 
and whip him. “The boy don't look 
like he’s got good sense,” he said. But 
Milam pushed Emmett out on the 
porch; as he went off, he turned and 
asked Moses Wright how old he was. 
Moses Wright said 64; and Milam 
asked him if he knew anybody pres 
ent. “‘No,’” he said, “‘I don't know 
nobody’ and they said I'd better not 
or I wouldn't live to be 65.” 

They took Emmett out in the 
dark; J. W. Milam flashed his light 
on the boy's face out by the car. 
Moses Wright, standing on the porch, 
heard a “light” voice from the rear 
of the car say, yes, that was the boy; 
and then the car, with lights out, 
was gone down the road to Money. 

Moses Wright went back in his 
house, and the boys told him what 
had happened in Money on Wednes- 
day night. By now, Elizabeth Wright 
was hysterical; Wright drove her to 
Sumner for the Chicago train. Every 
day, for the next two weeks, she would 
write and tell him to concede defeat 
and come North. 

But Emmett was gone and Moses 
Wright had to stay to find him. After- 
wards, alone in his house with his 
gun, waiting for his crop to come in, 
he would explain his revolt only by 
saying that, if he had kept quiet, 
“They'd think I done it.” 

And so, that same Sunday after- 
noon, Moses Wright drove to Green- 
wood and told the story of Emmett 
Till’s abduction to Sheriff George 
Smith, Bryant was a friend of Smith's; 
and, as a friend, Smith drove out to 
Bryant to ask him about the old 
Negro’s complaint. 

Smith found Bryant asleep in the 
back of the store on the hot Sunday 
afternoon which had followed his 
long Saturday night. They talked as 
friends in the sheriff's car; Smith 


asked Bryant whether he had taken a 
colored boy out of one of the cabins 
the night before. Bryant answered 
that he had brought a boy back to 
his store, decided that he was the 
wrong boy, and then turned him 
loose to find his way home. There- 
after, said Roy Bryant, the outraged 
husband, he had played cards all 
night with his kin. 

The sheriff could do nothing but 
arrest J. W. Milam and Roy Bryant 
for kidnapping. They sat in Green 
wood jail for three days while the 
rain came driving down. Moses 
Wright clung to his cabin; around 
noon Wednesday, Deputy Sheriff 
John Ed Cothran came there to re 
port that a body which could be Em- 
mett Till’s had been found in the 
Tallahatchie River. 


Moses Wright “went out to the 
muddy Tallahatchie and was shown 
a body lying face down in a boat 
with its head beaten in. A sheriff's 
deputy turned it over, and Moses 
Wright saw it was Emmett. The ring 
the boy brought down from Chicago 
was still on the body's finger; the 
Negro undertaker pulled if off and 
gave it to Moses Wright. 

The body lay on a slab in Green- 
wood for a day. A policeman took its 
picture and the print was buried 
somewhere in the city files. Dr. L. D. 
Otken, a local pathologist, came to 
certify death; he testified with con- 
siderable vehemence later that he 
hadn't touched it and had no views 
as to the cause of death. That was 
the closest the county came to an in- 
quest; then the body was turned over 
to Moses Wright with the under- 
standing that it would be buried at 
once in the graveyard at Money. 

But then Mrs. Bradley called to tell 
him to ship the body to Chicago. He 
sent it off and went back to his cot- 
ton, seemingly unaware that, by now, 
Emmett Till’s name cried out in 
every newspaper and that, just be- 
cause he had gone to the sheriff to 
clear himself with Mamie Bradley, 
his life could never be what it had 
been. 

Milam and Bryant were moved to 
the Tallahatchie County jail; their 
trial was set for Sept. 19 in Sumner, 
a dusty old village with 500 residents 
and the metropolis of a plantation 
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county with a population of 30,000, 
two-thirds of thern Negroes. 

Governor Hugh White rasped in 
Jackson that Mississippi must prove 
to the world that its system of justice 
was capable of revenging the murder 
of a Negro boy by white men. To 
Hugh White the stake was Mississip- 
pi’s old claim that it could deny the 
Negro property, the vote, and equal- 
ity of education, and still grant him 
the equal protection of the criminal 
code. On almost the same day that he 
approved a legislative program to 
freeze segregation in the schools and 
make agitation for Negro rights a 
criminal offense, White appointed 
Robert B. Smith, a former FBI agent, 
to direct the state's case against J. W. 
Milam and Roy Bryant. He had been 
telling Tallahatchie County for years 
that the Negro was an object of fear 
and contempt; now he would try to 
persuade twelve of its white citizens 
that it was a capital crime to murder 
a Negro boy. 

He had to take Smith, an alien 
from Ripley, which is 200 miles from 
the Tallahatchie, because no Sumner 
lawyer was available as special prose- 
cutor. All five members of the Sumner 
bar had joined the defense; the 
friends of Bryant and Milam put 
glass jars in the stores and raised 
$10,000 to finance their case. 

By now, the white minority which 
clutches the Delta had found the 
story it needed to believe: Emmett 
Till had been murdered and it was a 
good thing, because he had tried to 
ravish Caroline Bryant. And then 
again, he had not been murdered at 
all; he had been smuggled back 
North by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
and a fake body, with the Till ring 
on its finger, had been thrown in the 
Tallahatchie. County Sheriff H. C. 
Strider, who had seen the body and 
turned it over to Moses Wright as 
Emmett Till's, sat in his tax collec- 
tor’s office and talked and talked and 
finally decided that it had not been 
Emmett Till at all and might even 
have been a white man. All of a sud- 
den, there were no witnesses for the 
state who were not Negroes. 

There was, of course, Moses Wright 
alone in his cabin; he had sent his 
boys away and slept there near his 
cotton with a rifle under his pillow. 
Sheriff Smith had given him permis 
sion to defend himself, but no one 
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bothered him. There was an assump- 
tion that, in the crisis, the tradition 
would triumph and he would collapse 
too. Sidney Carlton, of defense coun- 
sel, summed up the community view 
when he said: “Mose will tell one 


story in the cotton field, and quite 
another story on the stand.” 


IV 


J. W. Milam and Roy Bryant came 
to trial on Monday, Sept. 19, in Sum- 
ner'’s fetid second-floor courtroom, 
bulging to its dirty lime green walls 
with its all-white jury panel and with 
Bryants. They came with their little 
boys, who babbled and tottered and 
tugged at their daddies and from time 
to time aimed their empty water 
pistols at deputy sheriffs and went 
“boom-boom.” It was so hot that J. W. 
Milam said once that it was hard not 
to feel mean on a day like this one; 
but he is an indulgent father, and, 
from time to time, he would tickle 
his son Billy and both would laugh. 

The courtroom was so crowded 
that there was no room for Moses 
Wright to sit down; he stood in the 
back, a thin old man, in a tieless 
shirt and his galluses and old, cracked 
shoes. There was a concerted, metro- 
nomic ballet of waving fans between 
him and the judge's desk before 
which Smith and District Attorney 
Gerald Chatham struggled to pick a 
jury which might, by some thin 
chance, believe Moses Wright. 

On Wednesday morning, Moses 
Wright was called to the stand. He 
sat in that squeaking old chair and 
told the prosecutor, who kept calling 
him “Uncle Mose,” what had hap 
pened on that Saturday night hardly 
three weeks before. 

The moment came when he was 
asked to point out J. W. Milam as the 
man who came to get Emmett Till. 
Moses Wright stood up; he raised 
himself on his tip-toes, thrust out a 
skinny finger, and looked full into 
the heavy, violent face before him and 
said, “There he is.’ And, for good 
measure, as if to compound his crime, 
he turned a little and threw out the 
finger again and said, “There's Mr. 
Bryant.” He seemed almost jaunty 
about it, but he sat down and thrust 
his body against the chair back, as 
though his conditioned flesh was re- 
belling against his new brave spirit; 
and then it was possible to under. 


stand that he was defying not just 
Milam but his own oldest habits 


Then he was offered up to Sidney 
Carlton for bulldozing, and the voice 
of the defense attorney was the voice 
of every white overseer that Moses 
Wright has heard since boyhood 
Carlton roared and Moses Wright's 
rebellious flesh shrank back from 
habit, but his tongue forced him to 
the wildest piece of defiance a Delta 
Negro can accomplish; he stopped 
saying “Sir,” and began answering 
Carlton's every lash with a “That's 
right” which was naked at the end 
He ran the hardest half hour of the 
hardest life possible for an American, 
and in the end he clung to his story 
Carlton let him up, and he went bach 
to the witness room where at least 
there was a seat for him. 

For the next two days, the state of 
Mississippi labored to convict two 
white men on the testimony of Ne 
groes like Moses Wright. Emmett 
Till’s mother came to the stand car 
rying a fan; it seemed almost an af 
front to the spectators that she could 
thus imply that a Negro felt the heat 
as much as a white. She was very calm 
and quiet, holding herself in check, 
as though from some desperate sense 
that, if she remained contained, the 
jury might see her as a mother and 
not as a Negro. The defense began a 
chain of questions designed to prove 
that she was from Chicago and a race 
inciter; very coldly Judge Curtis 
Swango ruled it out. In this court 
room, she would be called “Mamie,” 
but just this once, in Mississippi, the 
judge and not Chicago would try a 
murder case 

She was excused, and the trial went 
on; the state put on another Ne 
gro witness, a stammering 18-year-old 
heldhand Willie Reed 
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swore that he had seen J. W. Milam 
and Emmett Till together the morn 
ing after the boy disappeared. While 
Willie Reed fought to sustain his 
story, Mrs. Bradley and Moses Wright 
sat in the courtyard outside—she 
by herself and he with the other 
field Negroes in their appointed 
place around Sumner’s Confederate 
monument 

Out there talked about the 
books she reads and the job she holds 
and it was plain that white Sumner 
should fear her more than it did Em- 
mett's whistle. For this is a county of 
courthouse loafers living off another 
people, of storekeepers with an all 
Negro custom, of plantation owners 
with air-conditioned homes and swim- 
ming pools who pay their hands 
$5.50 a day, of county payroll riders 
and tax collectors. Mrs. Bradley is a 
civil servant paid more than a Talla 
hatchie sheriff's deputy; the notion of 
a Negro competing for a public job 
is a8 Outrageous as miscegenation. 

In the courtyard Moses Wright was 
saying that he'd try to hang on in 
Mississippi: “I'm so scrounged down 
in this country that I hate to leave it.” 
Upstairs the defense was putting on 


she 


three white witnesses, including the 
sheriff who had turned the body over 
to Moses Wright, all loudly swearing 
that it couldn't have been Emmett 
Till’s body. 

On Friday morning, Chatham and 
Smith fought without hope to per 
suade the jury that Bryant and Milam 
deserved to die for the murder of 
Emmett Till. The defense was more 
restrained; it had, after all, very little 
to worry about. There was only the 
detail of the ring on the body, and 
this was explained, very sedately, to 
the jury by J. W. Whitten, of defense 
counsel, a thin young man of infinite 
delicacy, who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances wouldn't spit on the 
peckerwoods before him. 

Whitten said his theory was that 
Bryant and Milam had sent the Till 
boy home just as they said they had. 
Moses Wright had driven down the 
road and met Emmett coming back. 
He had picked him up and gone in 
search of one of those enemies of 
good race relations who abound in 
Mississippi as they do in Chicago 
And these people had planted an old 
corpse in the river with Emmett’s 
ring on its finger 
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The Delta Negro must have a kind 
of chemical! sense of danger; there 
could be no other reason why, while 
the genteel young Mr. Whitten was 
thus putting the finger on him, Moses 
Wright went into the sheriff's office, 
collected his witness fee, and walked 
down the road, across the bridge that 
leads out of town 

The jury was out an hour and eight 
minutes and came back with the ap 
pointed not guilty verdict. Bryant and 
Milam heard it with cigars in their 
mouths, and thereafter luxuriated 20 
minutes in the courtroom for the news 
cameras. There was no demonstration, 
partly because Judge Swango forbade 
it and partly perhaps because every 
one except J. W. Milam was a little 
ashamed of himself. 


Willie Reed and Mrs. Bradley went 
North the next day. Both were empty 
handed; Willie Reed is without prop 
erty by definition, and Emmett Till 
is so entirely obliterated by act of the 
jury that his mother cannot even col 
lect his $400 insurance policy 


Moses Wright went back to his 
cabin; he still hoped to gather his 
crop. A few days alter the trial, when 
all the reporters had gone and the 
television cameramen with them, five 
white men drove down 
the road from Money and stopped at 
his cabin and raised the old cry of 
“Preacher, Preacher.” Moses Wright 
hid in the fields; the next day he went 
to Chicago for whatever the city holds 
for a man whose hands know noth 
ing but cotton. His crop appears to 
be a dead loss. 


carloads of 


Sumner has shuddered and 
ered; it has lost no one but Emmett 
Till, who stranger; Mamie 
Bradley, who was an expatriate; Wil 
lie Reed, who can hardly be listed in 
the census, and Moses Wright. And 
yet whatever history Tallahatchie 
County can have for this decade is 
the history of these rejected people 
Who would have thought that four 
poor Negroes had so much blood in 
them? Who, most of all, would have 
thought that Moses Wright could be 
trained so long to bend his knee and 
then, worn down at 64, raise his head 
and leave white Mississippi with the 
uneasy sense that it had impoverished 
him and cast him forth, but that it 
has more than he has, because 
he carried with him the only intact 
piece of pride in all their state? 


recov 


was a 


lost 
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Se ee ae. Fa Oe 


_. DOWN to Terre Haute 
the other day to see Gene Debs 
It was his hundredth birthday and I 


figured there'd be turnout. 
sut the street was quiet and the home 


quite a 


place was quiet needed a coat of 
paint bad, but, then, it always did 

and Gene was sitting in his rocker on 
the porch. The day was unseasonably 
warm and sunny, but the old fellow 
bundled up pretty tight. Not 
much flesh and blood on him, but, 


come to think of it, there never was 


was 


Doesn't smoke more, but he 
still chews that long cheroot, and he 
hasn't a tooth in his head. Never took 
care of his teeth. Still wearing his sil 


any 


ver-rimmed specs, and his eyes are as 
bright as but I don’t believe 
he sees very much any more, or may 


ever, 
be he doesn't try. | guess when you 
get to be a hundred, things are a lot 
of work 


Otherwise he hadn't changed, hard 
lv, but those long bony fellows never 
do. He was pretty bent, but he was 
that as far back as I could remember 
him. He tried to get up, and I took 
his hand and pushed him back. His 
then, “Who d'you 
think you are, son, George M. Pull 
man?” Frisky old dog. “Nope,” I said, 
“Tustice Oliver Wendell Holmes.” He 
grinned up at me wickedly. “You 
know,” he “I'd forgotten all 
about the ‘great dissenter.’ Didn't dis 
me, though,” and he 
cackled and went on. “Yes, sir, I was 
a clear and present danger. Obstruct 


first words, were 


said, 


sent about 
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ing the war. Never did get it obstruct 
ed, though,” and he cackled again 
“That's what I should've told 
in Cleveland. ‘Gentlemen, you 
convicted me of obstructing the war 
That's what I was trying to do, but I 
didn't know I had 
both cackled, and then I sat down 


‘em 
have 


succeeded.’ " We 


I handed him a box of cheroots and 
said, “Happy birthday, Gene.” “ ‘Hap 
py birthday’?” he said, “why, I'd clean 
forgotten this was the day. I shouldn't 
have, either. I've been hearing from 
a lot of people.” 


“Socialists?” I said 


“Yep, socialists,” he said. “Asian 


and African socialists.” 

“And American?” | said 

Gene seemed to peer at me the way 
a toreigne 
understands you 
there any 
“Lots,” I “Young people” 
I reckon they think I'm dead,” said 
Gene, “it's been so long since they've 
“and,” I 


socialists, 


isn't sure he 
Then he said, “Are 
American 


said 


does who 


socialists?’ 


heard a peep out of me” 
went on, “a few old too.” 
“"Old 
some spirit, 


sec, 


Gene, with 
I'd like to 
Seems to be easy 
when natural, like 
Harder you're old and dream 
ing of death instead of life.” 


said 


what 


socialisis,’ ” 
“that's 
old socialists 

you're 
when 


young; 


“Gene,” | said, “what happened to 
socialism in America?” 

He sighed a long sigh and said, 
“Well, the old socialists died, the old 
Germans and Irish 

“And new ones were born,” I said 


and Swedes 


‘No,™ “that's 
you're wrong. Socialists stopped be 


said Gene, where 
ing born, and that's what happened 
to socialism 
made, and when Socialists stopped 


being born, there 


Socialists are born, not 


were no more 


socialists 


“There's one,” I said 
“More than one,” said Gene 
“*There are today,” I 

wards of sixty million socialists 

devoted adherents to this 
gardless of nationality, 
color, or sex They are 
watching, working through all the 
weary hours of the 

They feel—they know, 

the time is coming 


said up 
lov il 
caus re 
race, creed 


waiting 


night 
that 


day and 


indeed 


I stopped His head was bent, and 
a tear had fallen on his hand in his 
lap. “I'm sorry,” I said 

“Oh,” he looking up and 
blinking and forcing a smile, “that's 
all right. I'm just thinking of the day 
I said ; 


said, 


those words.’ 

“There were twelve in the crowd 
1 said, wasn't a socialist 
cackled 
American 
men, 
watched them while they 
(,00d men, 
But they could no more help con 
than I 
structing’ the war.” 

“Were Wilson 
men, too?” | 

“History 


eves 


“and there 


among them.” Gene soltly 


“Twelve honest farmers 


he said, “good good men. I 
were be inv 
good 


impaneled men 


victing me could help ‘ob 


and Holmes good 
said 
said Gene, clos 
ing his “and | 
with history. I 
They didn't 
do.” I 
tenses 

“Sull?” I said 

“Sull,” After Russia 
and Italy and Germany, I still believe 
While 
what I said in court, you ought to re 
what | 


before. I 


Says $0,” 
guess I agree 
scared ‘em, | guess 
believe in revolution. | 


noticed the difference of 


said Gene 


in revolution you're quoting 
said in Canton three 


“The LW.W 


committed a 


membe1 
months said, 
in its career has never 
much violence against the ruling 
class as the ruling class has committed 
against the people.’ That's the state 
ment that the District Attorney told 
the Attorney General was ‘the kind 
of criticism of the government of the 
United States which I 


intended to 


believe Con 
forbid by its en 
That 
indicted me on 


ZTess 
actment of the Espionage Act 
what they really 
though they never said so in court 


and that's what really convicted me 











“Why that?” I said, “when you said 
in court, ‘I have been accused of hav- 
ing obstructed the war. I admit it. 
Gentlemen, I abhor war. I would op- 
pose the war if I stood alone.’ That, 
my friend, is what I should suppose 
convicted you. It was wartime, and 
you stood in a United States court. 
room and said, ‘war is the trade of 
savages and barbarians.’ Isn't that 
what convicted you?” 


“No,” said Gene, “I think not. I 
think that every man in that court- 
room, including the prosecutor, the 
judge, and the jury, agreed with me. 
They wouldn't say it themselves, of 
course, but they wouldn't convict an- 
other man for saying what they all 
knew was true, and what every man 
knows is true. No, it was what I said 
in praise of the Bolsheviki—even 
though I added that they might fail 
in the end——and the 1.W.W. It wasn't 
war or peace that worried them, it 
was revolution. And it wasn’t their 
lives that they thought they might 
lose, but their money that they knew 
they would lose. The 1.W.W. was as 
red a flag in 1918 as Communism is 
in 1955-—-and, in America, as much of 
a straw man.” 


“So you're not an anti-Communist, 
even now?” I said. 

“Even now,” said Gene. “I leave 
anti-Communism to my successors in 
the ‘Socialist movement,’ formerly 
the Socialist Party. Anti-‘CCommunism 
means exactly what anti-].W.W.’ism 
meant. It means an excuse for con- 
scripting half the world’s workers to 
kill the other half. I know you've got 
to be anti-Communist to be effective 
in politics, but I'm not a politician 
and the Socialist Party wasn't a polli- 
tical party back in those days.” 

“You did pretty well in the 1920 

campaign,” I said. “You got a million 
votes"“Nine hundred fifteen thous 
and, three hundred and two, to be 
exact,” said Gene, smiling—“and 
that’s an awful lot more than any 
of your ‘effective’ predecessors or suc- 
cessors ever got.” 
That,” added Gene, and his 
wrinkled old eyes were flashing be- 
hind his specs, “was because we stood 
somewhere.” 

“You stood 
tiary,” I said. 


- 


in Atlanta Peniten 
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“That helped, too,” said Gene. 
“The fact that I was in prison when 
even the New York Times—even A. 
Mitchell Palmer—decided I wasn't a 
criminal meant that we stood some- 
where. We weren't ‘constructive crit- 
ics.” We weren't popular-fronters, re- 
cruiting young idealists for the wars 
of the New Freedom or the New Deal 
or the New Look. We said ‘No’—in 
those days—and a million people 
wanted somebody to say ‘No. A 
hundred million, maybe, but only a 
million were up to going all the way.” 

“Times have changed,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Gene. 

“What changed them?” | said. 

“The Russian revolution,” said 
Gene. “It doesn't matter how it 
came out; what matters is that it 
happened. It proved that the revo- 
lution could happen. It was the 
death-knell of capitalism. In its death- 
throes capitalism will electrocute any- 
body who gives away the secret of the 
atomic bomb, because the atomic 
bomb is (or was) the only secret capi- 
talism has left. Now the revolution 
is everywhere; misguided, perverted, 
yes, but everywhere, and you're either 
a revolutionary, whether or not you 
know it, and the counter-revolution- 
aries include all—-well, almost all- 
the ‘socialists’ and all of the ‘former 
socialists.’ They're the best advertise- 
ment the counter-revolution has.” 

“And the pacifists?” I said. 

“I don't know,” said Gene, and he 
seemed to be thinking hard. Leastwise 
all the heat went out of his voice all 
at once, and when the heat goes out 
of Gene Debs’ voice, even on his 
hundredth birthday, you know he’s 
thinking hard. “I don’t know,” he 
repeated. 

“But you're a pacifist,” I said. “Al- 
ways were.” 

“I don’t know,” said Gene. “You 
know,” he raised his head, “I'm 
darned if I'm good enough to be a 
pacifist.” 

“Neither am I,” I said. 

“But you are one,” said Gene. 

“I didn’t say I wasn't one,” I said, 
“only that I'm darned if I'm good 
enough to be one.” 

Gene really laughed hearty at that 
one. “I guess,” he said, “that that's 
about the size of it, as far as I'm con- 
cerned. Whatever they did to me, 
they couldn't make me mad. So they 
thought I was a pacifist. But, com- 
rade, when I saw what they were do- 


ing to other people, the state militia 
murdering women and children in 
the Colorado mines—I remember 
saying, that time, that ‘every district 
of the miners’ union should purchase 
and equip and man enough Gatling 
and machine guns to match the 
equipment of Rockefeller’s private 
army of assassins.’ You wouldn't call 
that pacifism, would you?” and all 
the dried-prune wrinkles of his face 
grinned at once. 

“Sometimes,” said Gene, taking the 
cheroot out of his mouth, and turning 
it around in his fingers, as he always 
did, “I wish I'd had a chance to get 
an education. There are things I 
don't understand. I don’t understand 
about God and immortality. Always 
believed in ‘em. Still do,” and he 
cackled again and said, “I still be 
lieve in everything I always believed 
in. There's a fool for you, comrade.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that you 
‘stood somewhere.’ ” 

He looked at me quizzically. “Yep,” 
he said, “I guess that’s it, all right 
I'm a standpatter. Some of these other 
fellows, they learn something new 
and they switch around. They don't 
hardly any of them say what they 
said twenty, thirty years ago. Most 
of ‘em say the opposite, when you boil 
‘em down. They must have learned a 
lot. I never had time to. Work, work, 
work. And now I’m too old to learn.” 

“You always were,” I said. 

“What's that?” said Gene, pretend 
ing that he hadn't heard me. “ ‘Social 
ists are born, not made,’” I said 


Ill 


Gene cackled, very softly. Then he 
turned his long skull up to the sun, 
and the sun flashed on his specs and 
glittered on that great bald dome 
His eyes closed, and he began to 
breathe heavily. His mouth opened, 
and I got quitely up and took the 
half-chewed cheroot out of his mouth 
and put it into the battered old one 
cigar case that lay on the floor beside 
him. I stood there a while. He was 
sleeping. A flight of jet planes went 
screaming by. He didn’t wake up, but 
I thought he smiled a little. But it's 
hard to tell when a very old man is 
smiling: 

I tiptoed down the stairs. They 
creaked, but Gene slept on. I started 
down the street, and, to my surprise, 
I found myself whistling The St. 
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James Infirmary. 1 stopped, and 
wondered why, of all things, The St. 
James Infirmary. And then I started 
whistling it again and let the words 
go through my head as I whistled. 
When I got to the last two lines, | 
knew why: 


Put a twenty-dollar gold piece 
on my watch chain 

So the boys'll know I died stand- 
ing pat. 


Then I stopped and said out 
loud: 


“While there is 
am it; 

while there is a criminal element, 
I am of it; 

while there is a soul in prison, 
I am not free.” 


Then I cackled and said, “That 
must have gone over big with those 
twelve farmers.” 

Then I said out loud: 


a lower class, I 


“I have no country to fight for; 
my country is the earth, and | 
am a citizen of the world.” 


And I said, “Holmes delivered the 
unanimous opinion of the Court and 
said, ‘We are of the opinion that the 
verdict on the fourth count, for ob- 
structing and attempting to obstruct 
the recruiting service of the United 
States, must be sustained.’ Wilson 
said, ‘I will never consent to the par- 
don of this man. This man was a 
traitor to his country.’ Harding or- 
dered him—astill a prisoner—to come 
to the White House from Atlanta, 
alone, and the warden drove him to 
the train in his car and Gene got on 
the train and went into the diner 
and ordered fried chicken. And Hard- 
ing held out his hand and said, ‘Mr. 
Debs and released him from 
prison. But he never was pardoned 
and he never had his citizenship re 
stored, and now he's a hundred years 


old.” 


Then I went on down the street 
and I met James Whitcomb Riley. 
“Where you been?” said Riley. “Down 
to see Gene Debs,” I said. “Where 
you been?” “Up to see God,” said 
Riley, “and we was reminiscing, and I 
asked Him how He come to make 
Gene Debs, and He says, ‘Let Me see, 
that was just a hundred years ago 
today. I remember I was feeling 
mighty good, and I didn’t have any- 
thing else to do all day.”” 
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I See by the Papers 


By ROBERT LASCH 


Russians in America 





Quite possibly the perspective of 
history will show that the Geneva Big 
Four conference brought about less 
basic change in Soviet-American re- 
lationships than the exchange of 
visits by farm delegations which took 
place at the same time. Both tours 
were astonishing, the Russians’ visit 
to lowa especially so. In spite of 
having been conditioned both by 
Soviet conduct and by official Ameri- 
can propaganda to hate Russians, the 
Iowans who played host to the Soviet 
farm delegation proved how open- 
hearted and fundamentally friendly 
people can be. 

It is pleasantly appropriate that the 
American press, which had done so 
much to stir up the passions of the 
cold war, could claim special credit 
for the farm tours, The exchange it 
self originated in the suggestion of a 
newspaperman, Lauren Soth, editor 
of the Des Moines Register editorial 
page. 

Last spring, Soth sat down to write 
one of those editorials an editor 
never expects to hear from again 
a quiet, unimpassioned piece inspired 
by news out of Moscow that Khrush- 
chev was trying to induce the U.S.S.R. 
to build up a corn-hog economy 


Soth suggested that if the Russians 
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wanted to try that, they ought to take 
a look at lowa, which has made the 
corn-hog economy both an art and a 
science, and why didn't Khrushchev 
send some Soviet farmers and experts 
over to see how lowa had done it? 
Much to his amazement, the New 
correspondent for Tass promptly tele 
phoned for permission to reprint the 
editorial, and before long the pond 
erous machinery was moving which 
finally culminated in the exchange 
of visits. 

Even more remarkable was the 
good press the farm tour got in most 
newspapers, particularly lowa news 
papers. It would haye been easy for 
hostile attitudes in the press to en 
courage incidents that would spoil 
the whole purpose of the tour 

When Molotov crossed the country 
in June to attend the U.N. anniver 
sary conference at San Francisco, his 
press was much as it always had been 
The United Press reported his arrival 
in New York “backed by a massive 
Communist propaganda campaign 
aimed at winning the Big Four talks,” 
and when a group of Lithuanian rel 
ugees created a disturbance by picket 
ing him in Omaha, headlines report 
ed: “Motorov Causes | 
OMAHA.” 

Nothing like this happened when 
the Soviet farm delegation came to 
lowa, and the newspapers deserve full 
credit for being on their best behav 
ior. The Associated Press assigned to 
the story Tom Whitney, who had 
been stationed in Moscow during the 
depths of the cold war, and he did a 
fine, straight job of reporting. The 
only time he editorialized was when, 
after several days of mounting amaze 
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ment, he wrote a dispatch reporting 
that in view of his Moscow experi- 
ence he never had expected to see in 
his lifetime a Des Moines crowd a 
plauding the arrival of Soviet offi- 
cials, or Soviet officials presenting 
roses to lowa school girls. 

The Des Moines Register surveyed 
lowa editorial opinion and found it 
overwhelmingly in favor of the ex- 
change. A few lowa papers had their 
doubts, like the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette, which feared that “any help 
given to world communism in such a 
project as this is a crutch for a per 
nicious economic and political sys 
tem.” But most of them heartily 
supported the exchange. The Sioux 
City Journal's skepticism did not pre- 
vent Sioux City civic leaders from 
setting up a ferocious howl when 
their city got left off the Russian’s 
itinerary. (It was such an effective 
complaint that Governor Hoegh had 
to deliver three of the Russians at 
Sioux City while the others continued 
their scheduled tour of other areas.) 

The Oclwein Register did the hand- 
some and unusual thing of announc- 
ing that it had been mistaken. At 
first it had considered the invitation 
to the Russians unwise and short 
sighted: why help Moscow overcome 
one of its basic weaknesses? But after 
the Russians got there, the Register 
changed its mind: “The exchange has 
been well timed and we believe 
will go a long way to show the 
world that we are not imperialistic 
nor warmongers.” 

Said the Jefferson Bee: “It is the 
type of thing which should be re- 
peated amd repeated again and again 
until mutual acquaintances and un- 
derstanding have made war unthink- 
able.” And the Centerville Jowegian: 
“It's not ordinary people that can't 
get along. The Russian delegation 
and the lowa people are hitting it off 
swell. We like them—and they seem 
to like us. What applies to people 
could apply to governments.” 

It was a remarkable event, indeed 





—the great discovery, by hosts and 
guests, that friendliness really could 
be fun. 


For Right-Thinking Men 





The next time you hear about the 
Freedom Foundation handing out an 
award, you'll know what to expect, 
especially in the field of journalism. 
The Freedom Foundation, which 
operates out of Valley Forge, has set 
up a series of prizes for journalism 
students and deans, and Don Belding 
of the Foote, Cone and Belding Ad- 
vertising Agency, who is chairman of 
the Foundation’s board, made a 
speech in which he gave some inkling 
of what the award-givers will be 
looking for. 

Belding thinks journalism schools 
should take more responsibility for 
the preservation of the American way 
of life. 

He thinks journalism schools, 
while doing a good job of academic 
training, have done little “to keep the 
student’s mind firmly sold on the 
American economic system, in which 
the Fourth Estate operates, and of 
which it is a great defender.” 

Because of this dereliction, Belding 
says, newpaper employers have got to 
give more attention to the viewpoints 
and attitudes of job applicants. It is 
important, he says, that “you find 
out something about the attitudes 
and philosophies, temperament and 
adaptabilities of a new employe you 
consider hiring. 

“Be sure your man thinks right 
before you hire him.” 


Power to Produce News 





“Officials have great power to pro- 
duce news. They have become in- 
creasingly aware of this, and there is 
now a tendency, more marked than 
in the past, to use this power as an 
instrument of their own diplomacy 
and propaganda.” 


This was James Reston talking. 
The head of the New York Times 
Washington bureau was blowing his 
top, in a dispatch from the capitol, 
over the State Department's prepos- 
terous claim that the results of 
Adenauer’s visit to Moscow had 
been a great victory for American 
diplomacy. 

Reston knew, as every wise diplo- 
matic correspondent knew, that our 
embassy in Moscow had reported the 


establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Bonn and the Kremlin as 4 
considerable victory for the Russians, 
not us. Yet the State Department's 
“amateur propagandists,” in Reston’s 
words, “gave the American public a 
wholly inaccurate impression of what 
the State Department really felt and 
thought.” 

The Department “pretended that it 
knew all along that Chancellor Aden- 
auer was going to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the Russians, 
when it did not; it claimed victories 
which its own top officials doubted, 
and put out a carefully written offi- 
cial statement under the guise of ‘re- 
marks’ by a ‘spokesman.’” All of 
which Reston did not like at all. 

For those newspaper readers who 
had access to a commentator like Res- 
ton, Walter Lippmann, or any of the 
others who spotted and criticized the 
State Department's little deception, 
perhaps no harm was done. At least 
those readers had a chance to learn 
that Herbert Hoover Jr.’s propagan- 
da claims were more fantasy than 
truth, 

But I keep thinking of the millions 
of persons who read one wire service 
dispatch or hear one radio bulletin 
on the fly. Often all they get is the 
canned or “official” version, trans- 
mitted so uncritically and in such in- 
sidious form that it can hardly be 
distinguished from objective fact. 
Over such persons, the official prop- 
agandists do indeed wield enormous 
power. 

I have little hope of reforming the 
State Department—which, contrary to 
Reston’s impression, was just as ready 
to slant public opinion when it was 
run by Democrats as it is now. So it 
seems to me we have to rely on the 
Restons and other independent re- 
porters here and abroad who will take 
the trouble to publish the unofficial 
slant on foreign news and diplomatic 
policy. 

Unfortunately it cannot be said 
that conspicuous progress in this di- 
rection is being made in the field of 
foreign news coverage. Addressing a 
recent Congress of European-Ameri- 
can Associations in Rome, E. J. B. 
Rose, director of the International 
Press Institute of Zurich, pointed out 
that the corps of American foreign 
correspondents today is actually small- 
er than it was before World War 
II, though American world interests 
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and responsibilities have multiplied. 

Only five American newspapers 
maintain their own foreign services, 
Rose noted, which means that the 
great majority of newspapers give 
their readers only the standardized 
wire service news—and that, all too 
often, carries only the official line. 

Rose reports a tendency for Ameri- 
can correspondents abroad to rely 
primarily on American embassies and 
other missions for their news. The 
result is one-sidedness and a habit of 
looking at all European problems in 
their relation to the United States, 
overlooking third-part relationships 
which may be equally important. 
American correspondents are seldom 
well trained in languages, said Ross, 
and consequently are limited in their 
access to news. 

As a sample of the bum steer which 
American readers can get from this 
kind of foreign news reporting, Rose 
cited the consistent and persistent un- 
derestimation in the American press 
of the extent of French opposition to 
the European Defense Community— 
a miscalculation which closely paral- 
leled the consistent and persistent un- 
derestimation of same by the State 
Department. 


Mr. Benson Admits 





Toward the end of 


September, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson of- 
ficially admitted before a Senate Civil 


Service subcommittee that he had 
made a mistake in denying security 
clearance to Wolf Ladejinsky. This 
may have been the working of Ben- 
son's much-publicized conscience, but 
a persistent newspaperman probably 
had at least something to do with a 
grudging confession that came very 
late and in a wee, small voice. 
Clark R. Mollenhoff, Washington 
correspondent of the Des Moines 
Register, first broke the story of 
Ladejinsky'’s dismissal by Benson as 
agricultural attache at the Tokyo em- 
bassy. The Secretary held that Lade- 
jinsky, who had served as a land re- 
form expert under MacArthur and 
was widely and favorably known 
throughout the Far East, was un- 
qualified for the Tokyo post and, fur- 
thermore, a security risk. It soon de- 
veloped that the State Department, 
looking at the same dossier which had 
passed through the Department of 
Agriculture, had cleared Ladejinsky 
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for security. Harold E. Stassen of 
F.O.A. promptly hired him, clearing 
him again, and sent him to a sensitive 
post in Indo-China. 


Ladejinsky was fired in December, 
1954. The Agriculture Department 
published its famous defense of the 
firing on Dec. 22—a press release 
which accused him of belonging to 
two subversive organizations, of hav- 
ing close relatives in Russia who 
might make him subject to coer 
cion, and of having worked briefly 
for Amtorg 20 years ago. As it 
turned out, the only tangible accusa- 
tion, the charge of membership in 
subversive organizations, lacked sup 
porting evidence. 

The case boiled all through the 
winter and spring, with such diverse 
persons as Harry Cain, Walter Judd, 
and Hubert Humphrey joining hands 
to give Secretary Benson what-for. 
But the Secretary picked up support, 
of a sort, from a White House press 
conference, and through all these 
weeks he stood pat on the Agri 
culture Department's judgment of 
Ladejinsky. 

At President Eisenhower's news 
conference on Feb. 23, Mollenhoff 
asked the President what he would do 
if it came to his attention that a mem 
ber of an executive department had 
called a man a member of a subver- 
sive organization and had no proof 
to sustain it. The President replied, 
stiffly, that if Mollenhoff wished to 
submit any facts on the matter they 
would be given consideration. 

Mollenhoff sat down and wrote a 
letter to the President that very day, 
explaining the salient facts of the 
Ladejinsky case—that the F.O.A. had 
had access to the same Ladejinsky [ile 
as the Department of Agriculture, 
and yet had cleared him for security; 
that the Department of Agriculture 
in its press release had cited Ladejin- 
sky’s membership in two subversive 
organizations but that this charge 
had never been proved 

Then began the long silence. Every 
few days, Mollenhoff would inquire 
at the White House whether there 
was a reply to his letter. He inquired 
through March. He inquired through 
April. He inquired throueh May. He 
inquired through June. and at long 
last, on June 24, he got a letter from 
James C. Hagerty, White House press 
secretary: 

“This is in reply to your letter of 


Feb. 23 to the President. In your let 
ter you questioned a news release is 
sued by the Department of Agricul 
ture on Dec. 22, 1954, in which it was 
stated that Mr. Wolf Ladejinsky held 
‘membership in two Communist 
front organizations.’ 

“I have discussed the matter with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and he 
has indicated that the release 
probably written a bit too hard.” 

Secretary Benson amplified this 
generous confession when, after a 
summer abroad, he appeared before 
the Senate Civil Service subcommit 
tee investigating the Administration 
security program. He admitted that 
it was “gratuitous and unnecessary” 
to tag Ladejinsky as a security risk 
He noted that his department's 
records as to Ladejinsky’s security 
status had been corrected, as “I do 
not want further injury done to M1 
Ladejinsky.” He declared that as a 
result of the case Agriculture Depart 
ment security procedures had been 
changed to provide more careful re 
view of adverse findings, and he had 
recommended changes in the Admin 
istration security program as a whole 

Finally, asked about the charge 
that Ladejinsky had belonged to sub 
versive organizations, he said: “It 
seems now that the evidence was con 
flicting.” The press release, he testi 
fied, had been written “too hard.” 

Secretary Benson is a morally up 
right and conscientious man, but | 
wonder how long it would have taken 
him, without Clark Mollenhoft{'s per 
sistence, to decide that a false accusa 
tion of disloyalty was a quaint bit of 
overwriting. Especially since it took 
him 10 long months as it was 
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THE “FREE WORLD" 
LATIN-AMERICAN STYLE 


By SID LENS 


tee generals run Latin America 

General Perez Jimenez. General 
Odria, General Lonardi replaces Gen- 
eral Peron as president of Argentina. 
Even where they are not themselves 
presidents, they tower over the land, 
ever threatening seizure of power if 
developments displease them or the 
wrong man is elected. Cynics claim 
there are only two honest generals 
in all Latin America: General Motors 
and General Electric. 

Only where the generals are put in 
their place politically does a Latin 
American nation have a chance for 
democracy. The generals have been 
completely subdued in Bolivia, where 
soldiers are now building roads and 
at least 50,000 workers and many 
thousands of peasants have rifles and 
ammunition in their own adobe huts. 
The generals have also been emas- 
culated, politically, in Chile and 
Uruguay. During the recent strike 
wave in Chile, for instance, some 
army officers were arrested and sen- 
tenced to short prison terms for con 
spiring to defend the government 
against the strikers. The very gov- 
ernment they conspired to defend put 
them in jail. 


But this attitude is exceptional; for 
the most part, Latin America is a 
vicious dictatorship where people 
peek over their shoulders before they 
talk to you and the courageous com- 
mute between secret hideaways, jails, 
and exile. Of the twenty “republics” 
fifteen are dictatorships. These latter 
are not in any sense free or part of 
a “free world,” except in the incredi- 
ble moral code of our State Depart- 


ment which finds distinctions among 
dictatorships. But to the men who 
commute between hideaways, jails, 
and exile, these are distinctions with- 
out a difference. 

At any given moment there are 
thousands of decent men, of all 
political colors, in prison. Worse, the 
men who are technically free never 
know when they will be back in pri- 
son. Dr. Rafael Caldera, a left 
(though non-Communist) Catholic 
leader of Venezuela, shuttles back 
and forth every few months, never 
knowing when the policeman will ap- 
pear again and whether it will be at 
his home or at the university where 
he teaches. 

Latin America is devoted to the 
forms of democracy, but not the es- 
sence. Habeas corpus is a dead letter 
from one end of the Spanish (and 
Portuguese) speaking world to an- 
other. The majority of the “union” 
movements are fakes, government- 
dominated, totally ineffective boon- 





SID LENS, prominent Chicago labor lead- 
er, has just returned from an extensive 
tour of South America, where he con- 
ferred with government officials, edu- 
cators, and spokesmen for labor and 
industry. Mr. Lens is the author of two 
books, “Left, Right, end Center,” « 
study of U.S. trade unionism, and “The 
Counterfeit Revolution,” an analysis of 
world politics. A third book, “World 
in Revolution,” is scheduled for publi- 
cation early in 1956. A frequent con- 
tributor to The Progressive, Mr. Lens 
has also written for The Yale Review, 
The Harvard Business Review, The Bulle- 
tin of the Foreign Policy Association, 
The Nation, The New Leader, the the 
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doggling affairs for the leaders and 
gnawing frustration for the workers. 
The sincere labor leaders are in exile 
or underground. As for the peasants, 
they have no organizations at all; their 
lives are harshly dominated by feudal 
landlords who live in the luxury of 
the capital cities and exact their prof- 
its through overseers. 


These generalizations do not, of 
course, apply to all 20 republics alike. 
When I returned home to Chicago 
my favorite waitress asked me, “What 
kind of a country do they have down 
there?” But there are twenty distinct 
countries; one a vast sub-continent, 
Brazil; others, tiny dots on the map, 
like Panama. Some are populated al- 
most exclusively by European de- 
scendants, like Uruguay, Argentina, 
Chile; others have a dominant Indian 
population, like Bolivia, Peru, Guate 
mala. Some are being industrialized 
rapidly, like Brazil, which might, 
with luck and effective exploitation 
of oil, achieve the industrial level of 
Italy in a decade or two; others are 
crawling at a snail's pace like 
Ecuador. 


Yet, despite these differences, there 
is a central theme in all Latin Amer- 
ica: in one way or another every na- 
tion is weighted by the heavy load of 
the past and everyone shares a com 
mon longing for a nationa! revolu- 
tion. The twenty republics, small and 
large, are united by a fundamental 
social problem. For despite the gen 
erals, despite the comic-opera army 
revolutions, despite the dictatorship 
and police brutality, despite the 
heavy brakes of feudalism, the people 
of Latin America are groping toward 
social revolution. They must. They 
cannot do otherwise. They are caught 
up in staggering difficulties, but they 
are driving inexorably toward remov- 
al of some of the social barriers which 
bar the way to growth. 

The tragedy is that our sister re- 
publics are always 30 or 40 years too 
late. Where the United States 
achieved independence in 1776, Latin 
America became independent only in 
the 1820's. Where the American Rev 
olution was led by the middle class, 
Latin America had no middle class, 
and its revolution was led by the 
feudal lords only in their own inter- 
ests and in complete opposition to 
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social change. Where the United 
States swept into its industrial revolu- 
tion after the Civil War, Latin Amer- 
ica shambled into a few liberal re- 
volts some 20 to 50 years later, but 
never quite swept aside enough of 
the dead-weight of its past to make 
industry possible. 

Now life is catching up with Latin 
America. Two World Wars and the 
depression forced it to forge new in- 
dustry. During the wars the major 
powers were unable to supply it with 
finished goods, and during the de- 
pression they didn’t have the foreign 
valuta to buy abroad. A native in- 
dustry emerged, rudimentary, rela- 
tively inefficient, but nonetheless a 
beginning. And with it emerged the 
new capitalist and working classes to 
create new pressures. The more dy- 
namic elements in society are de- 
manding an increase in exports so 
that more machinery can be import- 
ed; they demand industry and a more 
efficient agriculture; they demand 
land reform so that the peasant can 
eventually afford city products; they 
demand the building of roads, rail- 
roads, dams; they demand social bene- 
fits and redistribution of income. 

How great are these tensions and 
pressures is illustrated by the tre. 
mendous violence of the Bolivian 
revolution of 1952—a revolution still 
in progress. When the army, serving 
the landed aristocracy and the tin 
barons—the rosca—refused to permit 
the democratically-elected president, 
Paz Estenssoro, to take his seat, the 
workers rose in bitter revolt. From 
the barren tin-mining cities they 
moved on La Paz in trucks armed 
with dynamite and a few pistols. This 
was, in truth, the second proletarian 
revolution of our century—after the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. Not 
only were the laboring masses the 
mainspring of armed insurrection, 
but similar ideological arguments 
whipped them into idealistic frenzy. 
There is litthe doubt in my mind, 
after talking to all kinds of people, 
in and out of Bolivia, that the small 
Trotskyist group, though weak or- 
ganizationally, was decisive ideologi- 
cally. It was its strategy of armed up 
rising which carried the day, after the 
Paz forces seemed to be routed by 
the army. 

The Trotskyists (and Stalinists) 
seem somewhat atomized today, and 
the Bolivian nationalists show signs 
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that they prefer a more moderate 
course, but the unalterable fact is 
that the lowly Indian tin miner 
sparked a movement of historic por- 
tent. Nowhere on earth in this century 
has that happened except in Russia. 
In China it was the peasants, and in 
the non-Communist revolutions of 
Asia it was again the peasants and 
intelligentsia who made the revolu 
tions. But in Bolivia the workers, 
brutally exploited, housed in hovels, 
kept in ignorance, and held in check 
by the rosca for decades, rose at last 
in rebellion. 


Since that rebellion three years 
ago the Paz government has made a 
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number of basic social changes: the 
tin mines of the Patino, Aramayo, 
and Hochschild families have been 
nationalized; land has been distrib 
uted to the landless Indian peasant; 
a number of development projects, 
such as the opening up of the fertile 
tropical Santa Cruz area, are in the 
planning stage. The army, no longer 
an independent force, is easily con- 
trolled by the civilian government 
and the armed workers militia. The 
Indian has won a new status—only 
four years ago he was prohibited 
from walking in the center of La Paz 
in his native costume; now he has 
schools built for him, owns his own 
land, has the right to vote, is much 
better off financially, and is on the 
road to achieving true equality. 

But not all goes well in Bolivia. 
After Paz Estenssoro took power, the 
world price of tin collapsed. The 
country has been in a painful crisis 
ever since. Inflation is shocking: you 
can buy 3,000 Bolivianos for one dol- 
lar. Corruption, too, is undermining 
the new regime and spawning a 


group whose eyes are popping for the 
quick profits possible through specu 
lation and government pull. Still, 
what seems significant to me is the 
extremism of the Bolivian revolution, 
indicating how deep-going and re 
lentless are the social illnesses of 
Latin America. 

In other countries, too, there have 
been revolutionary responses, though 
seldom so fiery. Over a couple of 
decades, from 1910 on, Mexico made 
its national revolution. Years alter 
the violence of Zapata and Pancho 
Villa came the nationalist Cardenas 
who divided land among the landless, 
broke the back of the old feudal 
class, centralized the army under 
government domination, nationalized 
oil, separated church from state, and 
began the long trek towards indus 
trialism. In Guatemala, Arevalo took 
the helm after the Ubico dictator 
ship; he and his successor Arbenz 
sought to emulate the Mexican 
experience. 

What will emerge from the stirring 
social experiments like those of 
Bolivia, Mexico, and Guatemala re 
mains to be seen. What is clear is that 
the tucs burn unabated beneath 
Latin America and more revolution 
is clearly in the cards, The generals 
rule with an iron-hand 
masses below are dissatisfied, because 
true democracy would sweep both the 
generals and their feudal allies down 
the drain of history. The generals 
rule because the feudal classes and 
their foreign (usually American) 
friends refuse to yield power—and 
because the new capitalist, working, 
and peasant classes are too weak to 
take it. 


because the 


The 20 republics remain essentially 
agrarian, their economies dependent 
on one or two raw materials. In 
Bolivia it is tin; Brazil coffee; Chile 
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copper; Colombia coffee; Costa Rica 
coffee and bananas; Cuba sugar; 
Venezuela oil; Uruguay wool and 
meat. Let the price of one of these ex- 
ports fall and the country is in crisis 

as Bolivia is today. The peasantry 
is poor beyond description. The state, 
controlled by the generals, does next 
to nothing about fundamental prob 
lems. It permits a layer of capitalism 
to form around the feudal hulk. It 
has one or two large, modern cities 
where trade is maintained with the 
outside world, where there is a bank- 
ing system, and a commercial class. 
Lately, after the two wars and depres. 
sion, it has some industry too. But 
the tempo of social change is pitifully 
slow, and the need to move out of the 
rut of one-crop economies urgently 
great. 


The roots of the problem lie deep 
in the past—the sterile independence 
movements which did not permit 
land reform; the clipped and abortive 
revolutions since then. It is not a 
problem of good men or bad men, 
but of ancient, outmoded social sys- 
tems, inherited from feudal Spain 
and still retained with relatively few 
modifications. 

Perhaps in Latin America, as in 
Asia, feudalism might long since have 
been interred were it not for the vast 
stake of foreign corporations in the 
status-quo. The difference between an 
Accion Democratica government in 
Venezuela and the Perez dictatorship 
can run into tens of millions of dol 
lars for the Standard Oil subsidiary, 
Creole. Under the Ubico dictatorship 
in Guatemala, United Fruit did as it 
pleased, squeezed the peasants in its 
areas, paid only meager taxes. The 
Arevalo and Arbenz governments 
took some of its idle land and im- 
posed higher taxes. In Chile, the U.S. 
copper companies were virtual ¢em- 
pires in themselves, They owned 
railroads, small cities, utility systems. 
In a country with poor communica- 
tion and few resources, they could 
virtually do as they pleased so long 
as the government was “right.” Every 
Chilean to this day believes that the 
copper companies keep a double set 
of books, one in New York and one 
in Santiago, to cheat the Chilean gov 
ernment out of taxes. Certainly these 
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companies have much to lose if a true 
nationalist government is in power: 
their holdings may be nationalized or 
their labor costs increased as the na- 
tionalist regime grants social reforms 
and permits free unions, or their 
taxes may be stiffened to pay the cost 
of building the underdeveloped 
country. 

It is the alliance between native re 
action and foreign capital that keeps 
Latin America wedded to feudal back- 
wardness and one-crop economies. 
Lately it has been joined by a now- 
veau riche, composed of dictators and 
their friends. For instance, Venezuela, 
rich with oil taxes, has been building 
roads, government offices, even forty 
blocks of workers’ housing. But out of 
each dollar spent, a considerable por 
tion remains glued to sticky political 
fingers. Everyone knows about it. The 
eleven-mile road from the airport to 
Caracas, which engineers estimate 
should have cost $20 million, was 
built for $60 million. A government 
official who took office poor died re- 
cently and left $45 million. He and 
thousands like him are the new rich. 


Unlike the robber barons of our 








Nineteenth Century, these men are 
politicians inside the government, not 
outsiders bribing public officials. This 
class, too, has an interest in holding 
the people down, in preventing true 
democracy, in defending the status- 


quo. It is part of the triumvirate, 
feudal class, nouveau riche, foreign 
corporations (and the State Depart 
ments which defend those foreign 
corporations) which are cemented in 
unholy alliance by the dictator 


This alliance insists on its pomp 
and beauty. Almost all Latin Ameri 
can countries have their showplaces, 
their one or two big cities with a 
modern, western look. Rio de Janeiro 
or Sao Paulo look like New York or 
Chicago (except for the huts in the 
workers’ sections). Lima is beautiful 
(again except in the workers’ sections) 
and the same is true of Santiago. But 
beyond these big cities, the hinter 
lands are barren and the villages 
bleak, without electricity, almost no 


roads, little communication, few 


schools, and grinding poverty. 


The “alliance” stands in the way of 
real change. It insists on continuing 
feudal land tenure, on low taxes or 
none at all, on graft, or low living 
standards and high corporation prof- 
its. Unless and until the feudal olli- 
garchy is dispersed, there can be no 
relief for Latin America. Land re- 
form seldom achieves improved agri 
cultural production, certainly not 
during the first years. In Mexico it 
was complete failure; only capitalist 
agriculture which replaced the feudal 
farms boosted farm harvests. But 
land reform breaks the back of the 
old classes; politically it is a step of 
the utmost importance. Unfortunate 
ly, so far only Bolivia, Mexico, and 
one or two others have taken these 
steps. The feudal classes often seem 
in retreat, but their capacity for 
mischief is still formidable. 


The result is a continent dominated 
by the generals. Since the working 
class and. new capitalist class are small 
and weak, lacking in class conscious 
ness 2nd internal drive, they cannot 
alone challenge the old reaction. Only 
the army is well-enough organized to 
step into a political crisis. Usually it 
does that in the interests of the 
oligarchy. The generals perch atop the 
sick hulk of Latin America precisely 
because of the sickness of that society 
And the revolutions and coup d’etats 
of the generals, though they seem 
comical and insignificant to us, are 
in truth symptoms of a frustrated 
national revolution trving to reach 
the surface and find the sunlight of 
social reform. 
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ERICA: 


A Few Short Gasps From A 


Visiting Lecturer 


by HALLAM TENNYSON 


T WAS not New York's skyscrapers 

but the women that astonished me. 
Women and motor-cars. My visual 
responses have always been literary 

setting up associations between the 
object and the idea conveyed. Cran- 
ing up at skyscrapers, I could not 
imagine how any building that was 
neither church or temple dare have 
the impudence to be so high. Cathe- 
drals built to capitalism and the 
Almighty Dollar, they cast a faint 
but perceptible chill. But then, be- 
tween them, there were taxis spinning 
like those colored balls syphoned on 
fountains in amusement parks—tred, 
yellow, green—mixed with private 
cars of crushed strawberry, chocolate, 
pistachio in a silver frame. This was 
my first day, you see. Innocence was 
still unclouded by understanding 
The brilliant gaiety of the two-toned 
car disguised the sinister tyranny of 
advertising. 

My first meeting with American 
Woman was in a publisher's office 
I had been met by two at the dock- 
side, but them I had known for 
years and intimacy makes it hard to 
think in capital letters. American 
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Woman advanced towards me in a 
cloud of crinoline, her smile as daz- 
zling as an advertisement for chloro 
phyl, her hand outstretched with all 
the pitying grace of royalty exiled 
among the ill-bred, I stumbled after 
her, dumb, infatuated, gasping. 

“Who was that?” I asked my editor 
as soon as she had closed the door 

“That? Oh, she’s just my kid sec 
retary. She's only been out of high 
school a month, but she’s shaping 
up quite well.” 





HALLAM TENNYSON, great-grandson of 
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United Stetes last summer and eppeared 
on twenty-odd radio and television pro- 
grams as he moved sround the country 
He is the author of “Minds in Move 
ment,” @ study of the reletions between 
Asia and the West; “Tito Lifts the Cur- 
tain,” “India’s Walking Seint: The Story 
of Vinobe Bhave,” written during the 
three yeers he lived in Indian villages, 
and “The Wall of Dust,” « volume of 
short stories. His first novel, “The Dark 
Goddess,” is scheduled for publicetion 
early in 1956. Mr. Tennyson's articles 
heve appeered in The Spectator, the 
Manchester Guerdian, Encounter, Hori- 
zon, and the New Statesman and 
Nation. His reflections on Asia are 
broadcast frequently on the BBC 





On the subway that 
other female image impressed itsell 
splendid Negro bodies built to last, 


with the 


evening an 


courage to sheathe them 
selves in black silk or 
satin. Women of great 
expressiveness with something of that 
archaic strength which the East may 
one day give back to us 
racial intermixture 


shell pink 


dignity and 


through 
(“integration”™ 
has a deeper layer of meaning in this 
context than the 
about). 


socmologist dreams 


I never lost sight of this 
Although I distressed at the 
widespread unwritten laws of the 
North and almost physically sick at 
having to obey the written laws of 
the South, it never occurred to me 
to doubt the future 
racial integration. If 
had already been 
surely the rest would What 
other nation faced with such a chal 
lenge, could have inspired such faith? 
(Currently in Britain there's a squalid 
strike about the employment of a 
few colored workers in an industry 
woefully short of manpower.) 


image 
was 


certainty of 
these women 
achieved, then 


follow 


As an author I soon learned that 
I was part of the consumer product 
But I had not been warned and had 
prepared in consequence no appropri 
ate attitude—not even 
sistance, I merely fell into the literary 
stew (not a very loud splash 
afraid) and was gently masticated 
before 1 had time to protest. It 
started with a Publisher's Luncheon 
I had, as it happened, just produced 
a book about an Indian saint. Over 
the lobster Newburg I described how 
he lived on a daily diet of curds and 
fruit juice and reflected that he had 
never heard of Bourbon on the 
Rocks. Meanwhile the gentleman to 
my right—a prominent religious edi 
tor—slowly subsided beneath the ta 
ble, murmuring, “But thish is fashi 
nating. Assolutely fashinating , 
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I found, too, a sizeable number of 
charming middle-aged who 
would only buy my book if it was 
embellished with an autograph and 
who, if I did not have copies to sell 
resisted all buy 
unsigned elsewhere. Gandhi 
charged a dollar for his 
but mine 
worth 


women 


persuasion to them 
only 
signature 
was apparently already 
three-fifty. I 
early case of Lecturer’s Disease, 
technically known as 


of the Reputation 


was clearly an 
more 
Elephantiasis 


1 was soon float 
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ing happily away from New York 
out across the wide open spaces of 
the American mind. 

Only those used to the prissy, pri- 
vate faces of an English audience, 
the look of “I've heard-it-all-before” 
drooping from half-closed lids, will 
ever understand the full impact of 
lecturing in lowa, Kansas, North 
Carolina. If you've come so much as 
a mile, then you must be worth 
listening to. If you've come three 
thousand miles, then you must be 
worth it three thousand times over. 
The upturned faces reflect this sim- 
»le, gratifying arithmetic. In the vast 
hinsariend that relies for its informa- 
tion on Time and the Midville 
Beacon, there is an avidity for knowl- 
edge, a humility in front of the sup- 
posed “experts” which is profoundly 
touching. Present your New Message 
in a friendly and cogent manner and 
Time and The Beacon are buried 
away. Perhaps some of America’s 
wilder prejudices about the outside 
world are due, unlike our own, to 
wrongly slanted information rather 
than to any rigidity of mental atti- 
tude. No people could ever more 
genuinely want to think well of 
others. The trouble is so many have 
worked to convince them that a 
Communist must inevitably intend 


to murder the President and capture 
the Pentagon that they have come 


to believe it. Find new evidence, 
however, and a sensational change of 
scene could take place without the 
drop of a curtain. Already Molotov 
has put on a cowboy hat and the 
Great Truth that Russians are human 
has flashed from coast to coast, Dis- 
concerting and risky—but hopeful, 


too. 
i 


We are usually indulgent to the 
vulgarities of our own nation and 
scathing about those of others. If I 
was appalled to find American friends 
complacent over the billboards dese- 
crating state highways or the sicken- 
ing ingenuity of radio commercials, 
I doubt if these visual and aural hor- 
rors really compare with Britain's 
century-old genius for ugliness. Oh, 
the row upon row of dingy, identical 
hen-coops we diynify with the name 
of house, the tin shacks in which 
non-Conformists still think it fitting 
to praise the Lord of Creation, the 
cult of drab respectability which 
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makes the very word “suburb” 
enough to strike terror in the ‘stout- 
est English breast. But America gave 
the word a new and pleasanter asso- 
ciation. Now I think of suburban 
houses that are gay and neat, with 
painted shutters and white weather- 
boarding, of ranch-type bungalows 
whose designs are cunningly varied 
with color and material, of rolling 
lawns and groves of birch and maple 
stitching one home to the next till 
they form a patchwork quilt. (Amer- 
ican municipal building, though, 
compares less favorably. The poor 
are considered moral failures tor 
whom subsidized homes are only 
grudgingly provided.) 


At a party in Greenwich Village, 


against a background of “wobbly” 
songs on the phonograph, I talked 
oriental mysticism with a truck-driver 

my first experience of the Amer- 
ican dream that function need set 
up no barrier between man and man. 
Back here—by their suits ye shall 
know them, for truck-driving and 
oriental mysticism have never been 
known to communicate. Later a 
Supreme Court justice told me that 
while staying in London he had been 
in the habit of taking his breakfast 
in a cheap cafeteria round the corner 
from his hotel. One morning he sat 
at a table with four British workmen 
and each of them described the na- 
ture of his work. Finally it was the 
judge’s turn. He explained, There 
was an awkward silence. Three of 
the workmen finished their breakfast 
in a hurry, then rose from the table. 
The judge turned to the fourth and 
asked if he had offended his com- 
panions in any way. “Oh no,” came 
the pitying reply. “But you didn’t 
expect them to believe you, did you? 


They knew no judge would ever 
— to working people same as you 
id.” Yet this judge was not the 
hearty, back-slapping type: he was 
stiff-backed, intellectual, judicial. An 
aristocrat without a trace of class- 
consciousness: a true product of “pio- 
neer” democracy with its emphasis 
on the formation of character and 
the tradition-directed home. In an 
age of group therapy and permissive 
parenthood, an age when democracy 
rules not only public life, but private 
relations as well, my judge will have 
few successors. 

For, let's face it, inside the tasteful 
exterior of the modern American 
home a silent revolution has been 
going on and the benevolent dicta 
torship of family life has been finally 
overthrown. The very lay-out of the 
modern house is significant—the cen- 
tral living-room, with rooms radiating 
out of it through glass-paneled doors; 
children and parents thrown together; 
the dividing lines torn down. No 
where did I find a “nursery,” no one 
who would admit that children and 
adults belonged to separate worlds 
Instead my charming and intelligent 
friends had dedicated themselves to 
the ideal of free expression and al 
lowed their offspring to kick, crawl 
over, whine at, and generally maltreat 
them. Such obstinate and high 
minded devotion to principle com 
pelled my admiration but it deprived 
me of all normal communication 
with either the parents or their 
young. Good manners, solitude, 
friendship, conversation, quiet—all 
had been sacrificed to the rapacious 
maw of childhood. Indeed I began 
to doubt whether there were any 
children left in America at all and 
to wonder whether their place had 
not been taken by junior consumers 
in coonskin caps. 

How do you like America? Do 
Americans realize how often they 
corner the defenseless foreigner with 
this question? But in normal rela- 
tions it is only lovers, knowing the 
answer beforehand, who have the 
right to ask, “Do you love me?” My 
most successful escape from the di 
lemma was in a radio interview given, 
me by “Your Comfortable Radio 
Mother.” I replied: “I think Amer 
ican birds are beautiful.” (I was 
staying with an ornithological family 
at the time.) “And what about Amer 
ican women?” I was madly in love 
with them of course—but no, I was 
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not going to have the confession 
wrung out of me in public, So I 
said: “I’ve been looking at cardinals, 
thrashers and towhees this morning 
and I don't believe even American 
women dress quite so well as they 
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do.” “Your Comfortable 
Mother” changed the subject. 
seemed a shade less comfortable. 

One wonders, of course, whether 
Americans seek the opinion of others 
so assiduously because they are un- 
certain of their own; hoping to find 
the answer to the contradictory, un- 
finished riddle of America beginning 
to take shape in a reflection caught 
from foreign eyes. Anyhow, it is 
this eager sensitivity to what others 
think that tempts us foreigners to 
launch into wordy, Teutonic gen 
eralizations about the American soul. 
And not only foreigners either. The 
other week Archibald MacLeish un- 
leashed a fine flood of biblical ora- 
tory on the subject. In fact, since 
Walt Whitman, this has been an 
unwritten law for your poets and 
intellectuals. Most new societies, try- 
ing to discover what they're all about, 
expect the same. In England Kipling 
was the last serious poet to do the 
Empire and Hearts of Oak stuff, 
which may be one of the reasons why 
we don't take him seriously. We all 
know what England is. We don’t 
need to be told. We accept it as we 
accept English weather. We let it 
seep into our bones like a London 
fog. We don't need to go to church 
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to get a sense of security, of tradi- 
tion, of belonging one to another, 
of having a niche in the cosmic hier- 
archy. All this, which America gets 
from church-going, we get from our 
Royal Family—which prompts one 
to suspect that if our churches are 
empty for the right reasons, Amer- 
ica’s may be full for the wrong ones, 
i.e. the need to sanctify the status 
quo. 


The settled quality of England is 
our one great gilt to civilization. But 
it has its dangers. We love something 
that belongs to the past that is no 
longer evolving. This explains the 
drabness, the lack of vitality and 
experiment in modern English life, 
the fact that I know no English 
family that is building a home with 
their own hands, whereas in America 
I know six. The danger for Amer- 
icans is that what they love is evolv- 
ing so rapidly that tomorrow they 
may find they don’t love it at all. 
America is a body that has escaped 
into outer space and rides free of the 
gravitational pulls exerted by the 
planetary system which has cast her 
off. Once adopt a principle—free 
expression in the home, social educa- 
tion in schools, Communism equals 
treason—and no one can _ predict 
when the pendulum will swing back. 
All previous attitudes become obso- 
lete and are consigned to the scrap- 
heap. This may be one of the reasons 
why liberals, socialists, and others 
who criticize current American values 
so often give foreign visitors the 
impression of disaffection and self- 
distrust, Uncertain whether the en- 
tity they call “America” has about it 
anything fixed or stable, they lack 
any sense of creative relationship 
between it and the ideals for which 
they stand. America is a club debate 
in which the vote has still to be 
taken. They are half-afraid they may 
be expelled from the club. 


Since coming back to England I 
find, like most returned Europeans, 
that it is curiously difficult to be 
objective. My four months passed in 
a whirl of happy amazement, yet 
when I first started to talk about my 
visit, negativity would keep breaking 
in. Disturbing. It was a form of 
compensation really. America is the 
most powerful, wealthy, energetic 
society I have ever experienced. It 
brought home to me irrevocably that 
it was Europe's own failure of nerve 


that had lost her a place on the hub 
of history. I resented the fact and 
tried not to admit the truth. It is 
this simple mechanism that is at the 
back of so much Anglo-American 
sour grapes. The moment I saw the 


“porters at Southampton lazily han- 


dling the luggage as if they were pick- 
ing daffodils, | began an aggressive 
internal defense of British life. 

Out of the train window I savored 
the dreamy landscape of southern 
England as it slid discreetly past. | 
ignored the soot and noise and gritty 
discomfort of the obsolete steam 
driven train. Four placid Britons 
could be seen sauntering down a 
tree-shaded lane, two more dangling 
bare feet in a canal. Do Americans 
ever take time off to go for country 
walks? I wondered. If so, I never 
met them. Instead I remembered 
how often my sense of intimacy with 
the tree-covered slopes of New Eng 
land or the splendid horizons of the 
Midwest was shattered by the blare 
of a radio, the sickening resonance 
of a jet airplane, the blast of a diesel 
engine, a regular fit of epilepsy 
from the deep freeze. 


“Boys! hurl courage and zest 
Not into speed-power, 

Not into tnial-flight— 

Into all that's at rest, 

Into book, into flower, 
Darkness and light.” 


This was how Rilke, in one of 


Sonnets to Orpheus, stressed the im 
portance of country walks and the 
subtle art of doing nothing. They 
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Wemer ta Love 


T am madly in love with America,” says Alfred Werner, the distin- 
guished art critic, “despite the drugstores, juke boxes, TV horror, 
and the sensationalism of the press.” But Werner’s first love is art, “be- 
cause it's supranational,” and he has written over a million words on 
the subject, a good -many thousand of them for The Progressive. 


Werner started life in Vienna. He vividly recalls being lifted to his 
father’s shoulders to view the fantastic funeral procession of Francis 
Joseph |, the last Hapsburg emperor to die on the throne. His youth- 

ful accomplishments included composing 
Latin poetry, painting, and creating and 
performing his own music. On the 100th 
Anniversary of Beethoven's death, Werner 
wrote a lengthy commemoration for the 
occasion, along with a musical accompani- 
ment, and the whole business was read 
and played in his school auditorium. He 
says he is glad Beethoven wesn’t there to 
hear it. He was exceptionally poor in 
mathematics and exceptionally good in 
Latin and composition. While in college, 
Werner turned to writing as a career. 


Alfred Werner came to the U.S. via the Nazi concentration camp at 
Dachau, where the SS “physician” who administered the entrance exam- 
ination looked at his hands and said sneeringly, “| can see that you've 
never worked,” a cut that still rankles a literary man who has worked 
prodigiously hard. 


He courted death at the camp by reciting his own anti-Nazi poetry 
to fellow-prisoners. But he survived the terrible ordeal, and after a 
year in England, made his way to America. Werner has visited every 
art museum in fifty major cities, knows hundreds of artists, and has 
established himself as one of the foremost of the world’s art critics. His 
articles have appeared in a score of publications here and abroad. He 
edited the Little Art Book series, and served as an editor of the Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia. His special field is painting and sculpture 
from David to Derain (French Revolution to World War |). 


Alfred Werner now lives in New York, where he relaxes from a 

hectic work schedule by strolling with his wife, Judith, along the pic- 
turesque streets of Greenwich Village. 
He is currently engaged in research 
and writing in the field of German- 
Jewish contributions to the fine arts, 
which he feels have been neglected 
in this country. 

Werner is pretty representative of 
the caliber of writer and critic you'll 
find consistently in the pages of The 
Progressive, in all departments. 


if you're interested in peace, politics, education, movies, economics, 
art, books, and if you enjoy and appreciate good reading in any or all 
of these areas of life, slip a couple of dollars or a check into an envelope 
and mail it to The Progressive, Madison, Wisconsin. We'll send the maga- 
zine for the next eight months—a special fall offer. 


were lines, I decided, which ought 
to be inscribed over the gate of 
every American high school. “To 
relax” is the commonest verb in the 
American vocabulary, simply because 
no one any longer understands what 
it means. Relaxation is not some 
thing that can be planned or or 
ganized—it is something that just 
happens. 

Yet we in Europe have no right to 
be proud of our superiority in books 
and flowers. What is their use if all 
zest in their cultivation has been 
lost? I turned back from the carriage 
window. A first resolve was taken. 
No, I am not going to fall into the 
shallow temptation of being rude 
about the country and people among 
whom I have just spent four de 
liciously happy months. Instead I 
shall stress the need for marriage, for 
mixture; for a cross fertilization of 
qualities. At that moment an English 
traveler boarded the train and, seeing 
the labels on my luggage, asked me a 
number of pertinent questions. He 
nodded his head at my replies with 
a deprecating grin. “American vul- 
garity,” “race prejudice,” “political 
immaturity”—what ! had said evi- 
dently made him re-attach his labels 
more securely than ever. At this I 
withdrew into a corner and took 
resolve number two. If you can't 
communicate something of the ex 
citement, the potentiality, the hope 

better keep your mouth shut. “Oh, 
for a muse that would ascend the 
brightest Heaven of invention.’ 
Meanwhile, I have made at least 
one small advance. My own partic 
ular brand of Anglo-American ten 
sion seems to have disappeared. 
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NE sensation-seeking novelist, de 
scending like a bird of prey 
upon a great artistic reputation, can 
destroy, with one best-seller, the con- 
scientious and quiet work of gener 
ations of scholars. In this manner, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, and Toulouse- 
Lautrec have been distorted in the 
public mind beyond repair. The same 
fate overtook that Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Spanish genius, Francisco Goya, 
who received the thorough “treat- 
ment” from Lion Feuchtwanger sev- 
eral years ago. Though not half so 
familiar as The Man Who Cut Off 
His Ear, Goya is now known here 
as a violent and eccentric adventurer, 
unexcelled as a swordman, bull- 
fighter, lover, intriguer—who also 
painted. How this egotistical sex 
maniac, preoccupied with his mis- 
tress’ “naked body quivering in his 
embrace,” found time to produce 
hundreds of oils, some of them near- 
ly the size of a wall, and thousands 
of etchings and drawings, is nowhere 
explained. 

The most celebrated Goyas are, 
of course, at the Prado in Madrid. 
We have a few good pictures in 
Washington (the National Gallery 
and the Phillips Collection) and in 
New York (the Metropolitan Museum 
and the Hispanic Society of Ameri 
ca). But the best thing to happen to 
Goya, as far as his reputation in the 
United States is concerned, was the 
comprehensive exhibition of his 
drawings and prints that, between 
April and September, toured our ma- 
jor cities under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institute 

For many, it was a startling revela 
tion, for here was a philosopher, a 
social critic, a psychologist who could 
conjure meaning and beauty from an 
expressive line, a dramatic silhouette, 
the bold juxtaposition of light and 
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dark. The puzzled audience needed to 
be told that, Feuchtwanger et al not 
withstanding, Goya was a family man 
married for forty years to one wife 
who bore him several children; that 
he was an intellectual and liberal, 
well-versed even in the writings of 
the French rationalists forbidden by 
the Spanish Inquisition; that his oils 
alone would cover all the wall space 
in the galleries of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

“But what about Cayetana, Duch 
ess of Alba?” Invariably journalists, 
called upon to write on Goya, dig her 
up, with all the legends linking him 
with her. In fact, ten years ago she 
was exhumed in the most literal sense 
of the term—some “scholar” wanted 
to find out whether or not her meas 
urements corresponded with those of 
the Maja Nude. Unfortunately, noth 
ing can be proved by these methods; 
an artist is always free to change, 
to distort, to recreate the material of 
the visible world to his heart's con 
tent. What is known to Goya's 
biographers is that this fickle, 
coquettish beauty, whatever her true 
relationship with Goya may have 
been, brought him, sixteen years her 
senior, headache and heartache for 
which he revenged himself by mak- 
ing her appear, in his graphic work, 
double-faced monster, carried 
through the clouds by misshapen 
witches. 

Scholars ample 
doubt that she was the model for the 
two Maja pictures now in the Prado 
But the salacious legend, now more 
than a hundred years old, “explain 
ing” the—almost—identical oils is 
not likely to perish. Goya, the story 
goes, first painted the Duchess in the 
nude. The jealous Duke, upon learn 
ing of the existence of the nude por 
trait, swore he would make the paint- 


as a 


have reason to 


er pay dearly for his insolence. Fore 
warned, Goya quickly painted the 
second portrait, the same lady, but 
this time dressed, and when the furi 
ous Duke arrived, sword in hand, he 
was able to calm him with the bland 
insistence that this was the only paint 
ing he had done 

All fiction writers have concentrat 
ed on Goya's adulterous affair—about 
which there is not enough factual in 
formation to establish that there ever 
was an affair in the carnal sense. The 
real drama is left virtually untouched 
For until his late forties, the artist 
gave no hint of the Goya to come 
Had he died before the illness that 
was to produce the complete change 

or, more precisely, to free his 
genius of its chains—only a few schol 
ars might have heard of him. For 
who knows today of Pernicharo, 
Melendez, Maella, Paret, Inza, of 
Goya's father-in-law, Bayeu, who were 
well-paid and well-honored celebrities 
of the Spanish Academy? 


The twenty-year-old Goya, son of 
a gilder, was just another ambitious 
provincial to arrive in the glittering 
and seductive Madrid of 1766. To 
get places, obtain fat commissions, 
and to have a good time were seem 
ingly all that mattered for this vain 
Aragonese who even put an aristo 
cratic “de” before his plebeian name 
By the time he was thirty he was a 
prosperous commercial artist Che 
religious scenes he painted for Ma 
drid churches appear to us highly 
theatrical. The fifty cartoons he cre 
ated for the Royal Manufactory of 
Tapestries would not interest us if 
we did not know 


who their author 


was. Showing picnic parties, open ait 
games, 
record delightfully 
Spaniards filled their hours of idle 


they 
upper-« lass 


merry fiestas and fairs, 


how 
ness; yet artistically they are only 
Watteau or Fragonard 
Nor are the early portraits of partic 
ular interest; skillfully they 
were commissions, discharged in a 
business-like manner, 
more 

There is enough rococo charm and 
grace to make us 
these pictures 


echoes of 
done, 


and nothing 


enjoy looking at 
but not enough per 
sonality to make us remember them 
It is likely that Goya, alter having at 
tained all a could 


painter desire 





fame, wealth, the position of a court 
portraitist—began to chafe under the 
restrictions imposed on him by his 
glamorous jobs. But, his superior in- 
tellect notwithstanding, in living 
among pleasure-drunk sycophants he 
might have continued in this manner 
to the end of his days, preferring se- 
curity to sincerity, had not the deus 
ex machina arrived in the shape of 
illness. He was in his late forties 
when it struck, and he became stone 
deaf by the time he reached fifty. 
No more gay parties, no more amor- 
ous adventures. But no more slavery 
either. Suddenly Goya realized who 
he was—and who the others, his pa- 
trons, were. For many years he had 
kissed the hands of kings and queens, 
princes and princesses; now no more 
of this! After the long months of 
convalescence he was able to write 
to a friend: “I no longer dance atten- 
dance in an antechamber. If anybody 
wants anything, they have to come 
to me.” 


Ill 


IIiness had given him time for in- 
trospection. Though he might jeopar- 
dize all he had gained in decades of 
gilded serfdom, he now permitted 
himself the freedom of imagination 
which, as he told a friend, “is not 
usually possible in works painted on 
commission, where caprice and in- 
vention are not allowed free play.” 
Indications of the change are to be 
found in the self-portraits. The as- 
sured, boisterous, and slightly co- 
quettish youth made way for an aging, 
wry-mouthed man in whose deep 
sunken, eyes there is a look of pro 
found understanding. The attire, too, 
changed, from colorful rococo to 
blacks and grays, to a tall broad. 
brimmed hat shadowing his “ugly” 
face. There is now something of an 
other stonedeaf man in him—the 
Beethoven of the last Quartets; some 
thing of the bankrupt widower Rem. 
brant; of the Michelangelo who 
painted the Last Judgment. 

Significantly, the new Goya ap- 
peared also in the commissioned 
work. As a court painter, he four 
times swore fealty to monarchs he 
could only despise, but he needed the 
emoluments of the post to live. True, 
the “new” Goya did not caricature 
his sitters either, but he would not 
compromise as other court painters 
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might have done by flattering them. 
Nothing reveals the greatness of his 
new art better than the huge group, 
The Family of Charles IV: in the 
center the enormously fat and stupid- 
looking king with his wife, Maria 
Luisa, who, were she not decked out 
royally, might be taken for a fish- 
wife; around them, bored, dull-eyed, 
the rest of the royal family, among 
them a young prince unmistakably 
showing the features of the Queen's 
“official” lover, Prime Minister Go- 
doy. Was the court too stupid or too 
indolent to resent this picture that 
was more effective anti-royalist prop- 
aganda than the pamphlets smuggled 
in from France? Apparently the pa- 
trons were satisfied, since Goya's 
treatment of their silks and jewels 
left nothing to be desired. In fact, 
Goya continued so often to paint 
the royal couple, together or sepa- 
rately, that he must have had the 
full approval of his patrons. 

But these oils did not offer enough 
territory for him to give “free play” 
to “caprice and invention.” Goya was 
painfully aware of “the multitude of 
follies and blunders,” the “vulgar 
prejudices and lies authorized by cus 
tom, ignorance, or interest” that ruled 
his compatriots, as he wrote in the 
frank preface to what is often regard 
ed his most important work, the 
eighty leaves of The Caprichos, pub- 
lished in 1799. Never before had an 
artist exposed so thoroughly and 
methodically the crippling supersti- 
tiousness of his nation. On a prepar- 
atory drawing for Capricho 43, “The 
sleep of Reason produces monsters,” 
the real purpose of the series—to 
fight dangerous beliefs and to uphold 
reason—is even more strongly ex- 
pressed than in the preface: “His 
[the artist's] only purpose is to banish 
harmful, vulgar beliefs, and to per- 
petuate the solid testimony of 
truth.” 

Compared to these etchings, the 
goblins and monsters conjured up by 
Bosch or Pieter Bruegel the Younger 
(“Hell Bruegel”) seem harmless; the 
imaginary powers of Dali, Tanguy, 
Max Ernst, and the other surrealists 


of our days appear puny, in compari 
son. There is meat in them for a 
hundred psychoanalysts—and for a 
hundred social agitators. The Spanish 
Church was not particularly pleased 
with the way Goya exposed not only 
superstition and ignorance but also 
the malpractices and misbehavior of 
clerics. Threatened with persecution 
by the Inquisition, Goya devised the 
most ingenious way of saving himself 
and his work: by presenting The 
Caprichos to the King, who unsus- 
pectingly accepted the gift and re- 
ciprocated by granting Goya's oldest 
son a fellowship to study painting 
abroad! 


IV 


Inevitably, The Caprichos were not 
a success in a Spain whose depraved 
nobility and upper bourgeoisie had no 
interest in this sort of “subversive” 
stuff. “Those most eager to have them 
are foreigners,” Goya reported about 
the sale of The Caprichos. They were 
adored by the young, open-minded 
intellectuals in France, and Goya 
could not help becoming strongly 
pro-French. For a time he even may 
have been deluded into thinking of 
Napoleon, the child of the Revolu- 
tion, as a liberator, even as did the 
Beethoven who dedicated his Third 
Symphony to him; but already in a 
drawing of 1798 the victorious Na 
poleon is lampooned as a haughty, 
overbearing tyrant, surrounded by 
obsequious soldiers and clergymen 


Ten years later, the Spanish king 
ran for his life—and Goya, hoping 
the long overdue reforms might be 
achieved under Napoleon's brother, 
Joseph, joined a band of liberals who, 
in the hope of ushering in the new 
era, did not mind the opprobrious 


term of afrancesados (collaborators 
with the French). I see no mercenary 
motive in Goya's collaboration; Jo 
seph was a better man than King 
Charles, and the French Bonapartist 
system, with all its faults, preferable 
to the medieval feudalism of the 
Spanish Bourbons. 

Nor is there any contradiction be 
tween Goya's “collaboration” and his 
portrayal of the misdeeds of the 
French troops on his native soil with 
a biting realism unsurpassed in the 
history of art. For Goya the interna 
tionalist, war was evil; follies and 
blunders were, as he put it in the 
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preface to The Caprichos, “common 
in every civil society.” Likewise, man’s 
inhumanity to man was not limited to 
any nation or race. He adored Vol 
taire and the other spokesmen of 
enlightenment—and did not for a 
minute lump these philosophers to- 
gether with the French soldiers who 
beat, raped, and shot his fellow- 
Spaniards. In Goya's most celebrated 
work, The Shootings of May Third, 
1808, the firing-squad consists of Na 
poleonic soldiers, and the civilians 
lined up for execution are Spanish 
resisters. But the persecutors and 
their victims could belong to any 
political group, any nation. Unfor- 
gettable the picture is, yet the emo- 
tional impact is achieved through 
painterly means alone: our attention 
is focused on a single defiant victim, 
upon whom the light from the lan- 
tern falls directly, while the soldiers, 
the town, and the sky are kept in 
eerie darkness. 


Was this the same Goya who once 
had painted, in gay color, rococo la 
dies engaged in innocent play? The 
same Goya who had bestowed on sit- 
ters a dignity or delicacy they did 
not have? No one who knew him 
when he was, or appeared to be, little 
more than an obsequious courtier and 
a social butterfly, could have predict 
ed such a stirring series of etchings as 
Disasters of War. Nobody before him, 
and nobody since (Picasso's Guernica 
notwithstanding), has waged a more 
effective war on militarism. Soldiers 
attack, mutilate, murder men, women, 
and children. Dismembered bodies 
hang from trees, heaps of slaughtered 
civilians are dumped into a pit. On 
an etching, showing three French 
soldiers tying a man to a tree, draw- 
ing the rope tighter and tighter, the 
artist wrote: “Por Que?” (Why?), on 
another—a grim row of garrotted 
peasants hung from a scaffold—he 
jotted, “No se Puede Saber por Que” 
(No one knows why). 

That these etchings were not pub- 
lished for a half century; that after 
the defeat of Napoleon, Spain's new 
king, Ferdinand VII, threatened Goya 
with execution but eventually for- 
gave him, and that Goya once again, 
for the last time, took an oath of 
allegiance to a sovereign he despised 
—these are facts whose significance 
only a student of conditions in Nine- 
teenth Century Spain can fully grasp. 
Peace had returned in 1814, and 
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Goya had fourteen years yet to live 
But these were dark years for the 
old lion, dark as the paintings he 
would produce. His wife had died; 
his only surviving off-spring, a son, 
had moved away. Officially, Spain 
had adopted a constitution, but King 
Ferdinand unscrupulously violated it 
whenever he saw fit. The Inquisition 
continued to imprison and intimidate 
dissenters—and Goya continued his 
pictorial attacks on the fanatical 
Grand Inquisitor, Cardinal Zapata 
In 1823, absolutism was re-established, 
and a year after the painter took the 
precaution of slipping into France, 
on the pretense that he had to seck 
cure in a French spa. 

He was to spend his last four years 
in this self-chosen exile. In Paris gal 
leries he probably saw the works of 
those who were revolting against the 
linearism of David and Ingres 
Delacroix’s Massacre of Chios and 
Gericault’s Raft of the Medusa. Even 
if their realism was tinged with ro- 
mantic overtones, he liked these new 
revolutionaries; had he not, in a few 
sentences, long ago anticipated not 
only the realism of mid-century 
France but the Impressionists and 
Cezanne? “Always line and never 
body,” he complained about the aca- 
demicians of his days. “But where 
do we find these lines in Nature? I 
can only see masses in light, and 
masses in shadow, planes which ad- 
vance or planes which recede, relief 
or backgrounds. My eye never 
catches outlines or details.” 

Living in Bordeaux, the frail exile 


was, to his end, “filled with a desire 
to see the world.” When he was close 
to eighty, he began to experiment 
with the relatively new technique of 
lithography, until he mastered it com 
pletely. Under a sketch he wrote: “I 
am still learning.” When the died in 
1828, aged cighty-two, few people in 
Spain marked his passing. It was only 
in 1846 that a Memorial Show, and a 
small one at that, opened in Madrid 
But about the middle of the last 
century Goya was no more honored 
in the countries north of the Pyrenees 
The Frenchman, Passavant, wrote 
“Goya gives us a striking proof of the 
low conditions of Spanish taste in 
art at the end of the last and the be 
ginning of the present century.” The 
famous Victorian critic, P. G. Hamer 
ton, contended that Goya could not 
be a great artist because he was not 
a good man: “I find in Goya no trace 
of the sweet enjoyment of natural 
beauty which is only given to the 
pure in heart.” Ruskin wasted few 
words—disgusted with the “ugliness” 
of The Caprichos, he threw a copy 
into the fire. 


V 


Yet to the progressive painters of 
the Nineteenth Century, such as 
Delacroix, Daumier, Manet, his work 
was an initiation. He was admired 
and praised in verse by Baudelaire 
Goya, whose masters were, as he put 
it, Velasquez, Rembrandt, and, above 
all, Nature, had helped liberate his 
colleagues from the yoke of Academ 
ism. He had introduced the most 
exciting, the most “repellent” realism 
the world had ever seen. But this 
vigorous, passionate, and spontan 
eous man was not a naturalist. From 
this strong-willed, self-confident indi 
vidual the young men of France «a 
quired the right to draw and paint to 
express their feelings, whereas the 
academicians tried desperately to 
duplicate Nature. 

And we, who are not painters, 
look, enraptured, at his portraits, his 
bullfights, his etchings and drawings, 
reading their messages, phrased in 
pictorial language, yet aimed at the 
human heart. Goya is like Shake 
speare, unfathomable, yet understand 
able to all. He has grown in the cen 
tury and quarter after his death 
Looking at his work and trying to 
follow his lead, we grow with him 
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THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on Segregation, Oaths, and the 
‘Rebirth’ of a Politician 


A Tale of Fire 
And Segregation 
By JUANITA NELSON 


Hillsboro, Ohio 

HIR'TY children between the ages 

of six and twelve trudge each 
morning to Washington and Webster 
schools in this Ohio community, cat 
rying posters instead of textbooks. 
They do not get beyond the offices 
of the school principals, whose re- 
sponses have become automatic since 
the “integration now” school strike 
initiated by a sizable segment of Hills- 
boro’s Negro parents entered its sec- 
ond year this fall. The response goes 
like this: The school board is sticking 
to its policy of not integrating the 
elementary schools until 1956. You've 
been assigned to Lincoln (all-Negro) 
school and that's where you'll have 
to go if you want to be enrolled. 

The board is sticking to its policy 
and the parents are not budging 
from their vow not to tolerate any 
longer the bi-racial elementary school 
system, one of the few that still ex- 
isted in Ohio at the time the Supreme 
Court ruled public school segregation 
unconstitutional, The long summer 
siesta which followed the first year 
of the strike has not broken the 
deadlock. 

The only Negro children of ele 
mentary age in Hillsboro who are in 
school are the thirty-seven enrolled 
at all-Negro Lincoln and the ten who 
were accepted last year at the white 
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schools on the basis of residence in 
the Washington and Webster school 
districts as outlined by the board 
last fall. When their children were 
turned away this fall, the parents 
organized a poster demonstration 
which they plan to continue indefi- 
nitely. The mothers and children 
meet each morning at one of the 
homes to march down Main Street, 
reaching Washington and Webster 
schools in time for the nine o'clock 
opening bell. Posters carry such 
messages as “Integration Now——Not 
1956,” “I Can't Go to School Because 
I'm Colored,” “Must Hillsboro Lag 
Behind the South?” 

Determination of the parents was 
expressed by Orval Curtis, whose 
voice booms with conviction when 
he says, “I'd rather be in jail and 
see my son in reform school than 
send him back to an all-Negro Lin 
coln.” Curtis, his wife, and fifteen 
other sets of parents were liable for 
prosecution for eight months last year 
for “contributing to the delinquency 
of a minor,” with maximum penalties 
of $1,000 fine and a year in jail, 
Charges were not pressed last year. 

The school board agrees that it is 
high time the schools were desegre- 
gated, but is believes the only way to 
avoid a messy denouement to the 
drama is to wait at least until 1956, 
when remodeling of. Washington will 
have been completed and the two 
“white” buildings can accommodate 
all the children and Lincoln can be 
abandoned. The board's reasoning 
was expressed by City Solicitor James 
Dudley Hapner, who said that al- 


though the situation exists in contra 
vention of the law of Ohio, “the 
spirit of the community 
that it would be disastrous to attempt 
to assign white children to what was 
considered in the minds of the com 
munity a colored school.” 
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Hillsboro provides an unpreten 
tious setting for the drama being en 
acted within its borders. Character 
ized by its citizens as “a town of 
retired farmers,” it sits in rich corn 
country fifty-seven miles east of Cin 
cinnati. About 400 of its 5,000 
inhabitants are Negroes—and a strict 
color line is easily discernible to- the 
naked eye. Mostly they work as 
domestics. They do not eat in the 
restaurants. They sit in their section 
of the Colony, the town’s one movie 
theater. 

The high school, which includes 
seventh and eighth grades, has always 
been integrated. But for as long as 
anyone can remember, the three ele 
mentary schools have been separated 

Washington and Webster for white 
students, Lincoln for Negroes. Most 
Negroes live in two settlements, one 
on the northeast edge of town, the 
other on the southeast rim. The 
northeast community is adjacent to 
Lincoln school; the southeast is nine 
blocks away. Negro children from 
the southeast district pass Washing 
ton to attend Lincoln, 
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It was against this backdrop that 
County Engineer Phillip Partridge 
wrote the prologue to Hillsboro’s 
school drama. The mild-mannered 
44-year-old county official provided 
a rousing curtain raiser of post-Inde 
pendence Day fireworks when he set 
fire to Lincoln school in the pre-dawn 
of July 5, 1954. He had concluded 
that Hillsboro would be twenty years 
falling in line with the Supreme 
Court decision unless somebody took 
drastic measures. Partridge explained, 
“It looked to me like a simple, di 
rect solution to a pattern that was 
so complicated and impossible that | 
couldn't think of any other way to 
solve or help it. I felt that the crime 
I was committing was very much less 
than the one that was there.” 

The revelation that one of the 
town's kindliest men, a deacon and 
Sunday School teacher in the Pres- 
byterian church, Boy Scout leader, 
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and high school football coach, had 
been responsible for the $5,000 blaze 
was greeted with incredulity when 
Partridge confessed on July 7, 1954 
to the chief of police. Partridge was 
sentenced to concurrent terms of one 
to ten and one to fifteen years in the 
Ohio State Penitenitray for burglary 
and arson. Paroled in August, he 
plans to remain in Hillsboro with his 
wiie and two sons. 


Partridge had consulted no one 
about his plan to destroy segregation 
by fire—not even his wife. He knew 
few Negroes in town. Collusion could 
not be charged. But there is no dis- 
agreement among Hillsboro citizens 
that the firing of the school kindled 
the smoldering resentment of Negro 
parents. Mrs. Amanda Williams, 
grandmother of five who were out 
of school last year, expressed it this 
way: “Colored people have been 
fighting this thing for years. We 
wanted to change it, but we couldn't. 
It’s wrong, but they tried to scare us. 
But when that white man burned 
down the school, we decided we 
weren't going to scare this time.” 

Negroes were jubilant over news 
of the Lincoln disaster. They thought 
there was no question that the build- 
ing would not be used any longer and 
that there would be integration by 
default. But the school board pro- 
ceeded with plans to renovate Lin- 
coln so it could be used for a couple 
of years until the new elementary 
schools were completed 

Hillsboro’s Negro citizens formed 
a Citizen's Committee, which was 
absorbed into a revived NAACP 
chapter. Parents notified the board, 
“Some of our children will be at 
Washington and Webster when 
school opens.” 

Fifty Negro children, each ac- 
companied by at least one adult, ap 
peared at Washington and Webster 
on the first day of the term in Sep 
tember, 1954, and were told to re- 
port next day for assignments. The 
children returned next day and were 
assigned to classrooms. It seemed that 
the parents had pulled a coup and 
won the struggle hands down. 

But the school board, at an emer- 
gency meeting, passed a zoning 
measure which outlined schools to be 
attended by streets. Except for chil- 
dren living on streets where there 
were white families, all Negro chil- 
dren were assigned to Lincoln. No 
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white children were sent to Lincoln. 

A petition for an injunction to pre- 
vent enforcement of the zoning meas- 
ure, filed by the NAACP, was denied 
early this year by Judge John S. Druf- 
fel of the U.S. District Court in Cin- 
cinnati. He said: “The good faith of 
the board of education and its super 
intendent of schools . . . in their en- 
deavor to overcome what they con- 
cede as temporary segregation, is am- 
ply supported by the record.” 

Every morning until summer vaca- 
tion intervened, some of the thirty- 
three children who were “truant” 
made the unfruitful pilgrimage to 
Washington and Webster. 

The five-man school board feels 
much put upon. Had it not been for 
Philip Partridge, they feel, they 
would not have been plunged into 
the dilemma. And but for the unex- 
pected decision of the District Court, 
they would not still be in the predic- 
ament. Postal employee Marvel Wil- 
kin, president of the board last year, 
observed morosely, “If the court had 
said we had to integrate, and we fig- 
ured they would, we wouldn't have 
kicked. If the people wouldn't stand 
for us to do it, they'd have had to 
if it had been a court order.” 

The incumbent president is anoth 
er postal employee, John Henry 
Brown. “They've got a point,” he said 
of the Negro parents. He thinks the 
school board has a point, too, in de- 
laying integration. “Integration now 
would mean even more crowded con 
ditions or zoning white children into 
Lincoln. And zoning along strictly 
residential lines,” he explained wry- 
ly, “would put the most ritzy section 
of Hillsboro into the Lincoln 
district.” 

The board is obviously fearful of 
incurring the wrath of white parents 
by integrating Lincoln. It does not 
want to add the sixty-seven children 
now out of school or attending Lin- 
coln to those already compressed in- 
to the new and old Webster buildings 
while Washington is being rebuilt. 

If the appeals court reverses the 
decision of the district court, the 
board says it will abide by the ruling 
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and somehow find room for the Ne 
gro children in the white schools 
Otherwise, the board plans to hold 
out until 1956. The parents, equally 
adamant, have girded themselves for 
another year of opposition. 


The ‘Rebirth’ of 
Orville Freeman 
By JOHN C. McDONALD 


St. Paul, Minn. 
EMOCRATS are eying with in 
terest the “rebirth” of the prom 
ising young governor of Minnesota 
whom skeptics, both Republican and 
Democrat, had all but consigned to 
the political ash heap a year ago at 
age 36. 

In 1954, Orville L. Freeman, a lib 
eral, hard-campaigning attorney long 
identified with Senator Hubert H 
Humphrey, was making his third bid 
for the governorship without ever 
having held elective office. He had 
sought the gubernatorial endorse 
ment four years earlier but, to 
smooth over an intra-party squabble, 
had filed for attorney-general! instead 
In 1952, he was nominated for gov 
ernor, but, unhappily for Freeman, 
that was the year Minnesota voted 
for a Republican President for the 
first time since 1928. It went G.O.P 
on the state level, as it had for 14 
years. 


But last November 
abrupt reversal. The ten-year-old 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party—the 
only major hyphenated party in the 
nation—clected all but one of its 
nominees for state office, sent Hum 
phrey back to Washington by a 
thumping margin, and picked up a 
Congressional seat to give the state 
delegation a five-to-four D.F.L. edge. 

Not only that, liberals in the state 
house of representatives gained nine 
teen seats and the majority role in 
the legislature for the first time since 
1937. (Minnesota is one of only two 
states to elect a “non-partisan” legis 
lature—a non-partisanship which is 
largely a fiction. Both house and sen 
ate organize by factions, Conservative 
and Liberal, which are almost one 
with the G.O.P. and D.F.L.) 


Today, D.F.L.-Liberals express 


brought an 
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nothing but confidence over the im- 
mediate outlook, Hardly anyone, of 
whatever political hue, sees much 
prospect of dislodging Freeman a 
year hence. Political gossips find a 
greater challenge, indeed, in looking 
ahead to 1958 when the ambitious 
Freeman is likely to be in full cry 
after the U.S. Senate seat of Re 
reneny Edward J. Thye. Freeman 
imself says, straight-faced, that he 
hasn't given a thought to 1958. Ob- 
viously he is in love with his current 
job and still exhilarated with his 
shiny new role of first citizen. 

The D.F.L. governor is an idealist, 
serious almost to the point of grim- 
ness on what he candles matters of 
principle. Ten months in office ap- 
pear to have relaxed him a bit, how- 
ever, and those close to him are hope- 
ful that he will learn to shrug off 
occasional setbacks. 

Freeman is convinced that social 
gains must come with help from gov- 
ernment and he makes no attempt to 
hide the unpleasant truth that better 
schools, better hospitals, and more 
highways can come only from the tax- 
payers’ pockets. 

The new chief executive quickly 
found himself at odds on tax policy 
with the 1955 state senate. He served 
notice that, although he sympathized 
with business demands for a more 
favorable tax climate, he would not 
permit a shifting of the burden to 
small income taxpayers. This meant, 
he warned, that he would veto sales 
tax legislation. The senate proved it- 
self no less stubbornly opposed to 
his request for a withholding system 
to collect state income taxes. Both 
are sure to be campaign issues in 
1956. 

In the interim, Freeman plans to 
ask a top-drawer advisory committee 
drawn from business, labor, and ag- 
riculture to come up with recom. 
mendations for equitable division of 
the tax load. 

The governor is partial to the lay- 
adviser method of encouraging citi- 
zen participation in government 
affairs. Even before he took office he 
named a cabinet of a dozen unpaid 
experts to help him wrestle with such 
weighty problems as the biennial bud- 
get which he was required under law 
to submit to the legislature within a 
fortnight of his inauguration. 

Prominent among his aides has 
been Dr. Arthur Naftalin, long a 
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D.F.L. policymaker and an associate 
professor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota. Naftalin, 
now on leave from the university to 
serve at Freeman's right hand as 
commissioner of administration, be- 
came secretary to Humphrey when 
the latter abandoned a teaching ca- 
reer to be mayor of Minneapolis in 
the mid-1940s. Freeman was on the 
Humphrey staff at the same time. 


Mrs. Dorothy Jacobson also left a 
political science post, at Macalester 
College, to become a confidential 
Freeman aide and speech-writer. The 
governor's secretary, Thomas Hughes, 
was introduced to politics in a Hum- 
phrey class at Macalester. 

Dr. George Selke, formerly chan- 
cellor of the University of Montana, 
president of a teachers college, and 
adviser to Gen. Lucius Clay in Ger- 
many, tutored the governor-to-be on 
educational policy. He is now com- 
missioner of conservation. Dr. Walter 
Heller, economics professor at Min- 
nesota and former tax adviser to the 
Treasury Department, has _ been 
prominent in shaping Freeman's tax 
proposals. 


II 


Freeman, looking back at the de- 
cline of the old Farmer-Labor Party 
under Governor Elmer Benson, is 
striving to make Minnesota forget 
the highway scandals and payroll 
kickbacks of the 1930's. So anxious 
is he to avoid the taint of a spoils 
system that he has left a holdover 
Republican in control of the choic- 
est patronage plum to be found out- 
side of civil service—nearly 1,000 
summertime construction jobs in the 
state highway department. The 
D.F.L. governor has passed the word 
that jobs are to be awarded solely on 
the basis of personal and family need. 
It may be true, of course—as some 
cynics insist—that D.F.L. county 
chairmen have a way of promoting 
the “needs” of party people. But the 
governor has made the gesture. 

Freeman acknowledges a heavy 
election debt to labor, but he an- 
nounced the day he took office that 
labor would not sit in the governor's 
chair. Not long afterward he asked 
for higher beer taxes (he didn’t get 
them) over labor protests. More re- 
cently he engineered the appointment 
of an aggressive young county at- 


torney in his home county of Henne- 
pin (Minneapolis) who will not hesi- 
tate, according to word going the 
rounds, to call a grand jury for in 
vestigation of any labor hoodlumism 

But labor has fared well this year 
With the governor's help, it won 
greater unemployment and compen- 
sation benefits as well as relief from 
individual liability in labor disputes. 
Half of a worker's take-home pay was 
exempted from garnishment action 
“Right-to-work” legislation wasn't 
even given a committee hearing. 

After ten years of trying, labor also 
won a strong Fair Employment Prac 
tices Act which sets up a commission 
and review panel to be appointed by 
the governor. A punitive section pro- 
vides for court enforcement, if nec 
essary, of orders outlawing discrim 
ination by employers, employment 
agencies, or labor unions. Chairman 
of the FEPC is Mrs. Eugenie Ander- 
son, who was President Truman's 
Ambassador to Denmark. 

The legislature’s record on welfare 
and institutions was one of the best 
in state history. Old age assistance 
payments were boosted, disability re 
strictions eased, and vocational re 
habilitation broadened; more beds 
were provided for mental and alco- 
holic patients. Constructive agricul- 
ture and conservacion legislation was 
adopted. The legislature put up to the 
voters in 1956 a new distribution of 
highway user levies and a diversion 
of iron ore tax receipts from a quar 
ter-billion-dollar trust fund—second 
biggest in the nation—to current 
school uses. 

Personally, the governor has a 
bundle of assets which are not likely 
to do him damage at the polls. He 
played second string quarterback for 
a powerful University of Minnesota 
football team. An inch or two over 
six feet, he still has a physique 
which permits him to work long 
hours with little sleep. He owns an 
impressive and—-because of a deep 
scar on his jaw—obivous war record, 
having been seriously wounded as a 
Marine captain in the South Pacific. 

The governor considers his major 
legislation achievement to be a par- 
tial, but rather substantial, reorgan- 
ization of a cumbersome, 1|00-agency 
state government. Some of his pro 
posed reforms fell by the wayside in 
the hectic closing days of the legisla- 
tive session, but Freeman hopes to be 
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in a position to push them again. 

Meantime, Freeman works long 
hours in his capitol office, sipping oc- 
casionally at a glass of milk to ap- 
pease a not-too-contentious ulcer and 
continuing to astound department 
heads with his interest in admin- 
istration. Not one to leave a minute 
unaccounted for, the youthful chief 
executive can be seen dictating letters 
in the tonneau of a big official Cad- 
illac as he travels around Minnesota 

a state that is currently a Demo- 
cratic island in a sea of Republican 
neighbors. 


Defiance in Illinois 
By ALBERT N. VOTAW 


Chicago 

HICAGO school-teacher Frank 

Fredericks spent a summer va- 
cationing in Western Europe. As he 
traveled trough Germany, he was par- 
ticularly anxious to find out how this 
industrious, honest people could have 
allowed Hitler to climb on their 
backs and unleash the horrors of 
Nazism. 

“How did it happen?” he asked 
shop-keepers, taxi drivers, hotel clerks, 
teachers. 

Frank—this is not his name, of 
course—never did get a satisfactory 
answer. But now he thinks he knows. 

A new Illinois law requires state 
employes to sign a loyalty oath. As a 
teacher, Frank had to comply or give 
up his job. As a thinking person, he 
found the oath repugnant and in- 
sulting. As the father of three chil- 
dren, one of whom was ailing, he al- 
so had to consider his family respon- 
sibilities. Frank Fredericks signed. 

As originally drawn, the Broyles 
measures were loosely worded and 
sweepingly inclusive. They were 
vetoed by Democratic Governor Ad- 
lai Stevenson and Republican Gover- 
nor William Stratton. This year a 
watered-down, tightened-up version 
was passed and signed. In essence the 
law provides that only those who sign 
an oath that they are not at present 
knowingly members of any organiza- 
tion advocating violent overthrow of 
the government may receive pay from 
state funds. 

Opposition groups such as the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union and the Ameri- 
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can Civil Liberties Union were not 
sure how they felt. True, they had 
fought the test oath as a matter of 
principle and lost. On the other 
hand, the worst provision had been 
knocked out, and in this sense the 
actual form of the law represented a 
victory. So the union advised teachers 
to comply. The ACLU planned no 
further action. 

Into this complacent indecision a 
group of Quaker-inspired individuals 
hurled the challenge of defiance, by 
either non-signature or signing under 
protest. Nine of them actually did re- 
fuse to sign and lost their jobs. Six of 
these were temporary, volunteer 
workers performing much-needed ser- 
vices at under-staffed state penal and 
mental institutions—a fine bag for 
the professional patriots. Another was 
a suburban school teacher who re- 
fused both oath and paycheck, but 
continued on the job and is now 
teaching and presumably in a posi- 
tion to infuse her pupils with good 
ness knows what subversive ideals 

This got action. The ACLU agreed 
to a legal test of the validity of the 
law as it applies to the Chicago Board 
of Education. Attorneys for the board 
have promised that no action will be 
taken against non-signers pending 
outcome of the litigation over this 
technicality and, furthermore, that 
those who call attention to them- 
selves by signing under protest will 
not suffer any discrimination. And 
the American Friends Service Com 
mittee, which has been granted $150, 
000 from the Fund for the Republic 
for a two-year “Rights of Con 
science” program of legal support for 
those opposed to test oaths, offered 
its Support to non-signers, 

Leaders of the campaign against 
passive cooperation with the oath are 
not overly concerned with the out 
come of the test case. If won, it will 
affect some 23,000 Chicago-area 
teachers and school employes and 
limit to a certain extent the scope of 
the law. Although good publicity was 
given the campaign in Chicago, the 
response was heartening among those 
personally approached, and only a 
token resistance to the oath has 
sprung up among the approximately 
100,000 persons involved in the var 
ious state agencies. The facts seem to 
be that men of good will, left to 
themselves, will go along with some- 
thing they know is wrong, with legal- 


ized injustice, because of economic 
interest, or because they think they 
are alone in their opposition. 

In the words of those protesting: 

“The final reservoir of freedom is 
the action and the belief of free men 
If all but one of the people in Ilinois 
sign test oaths without protest and 
without a sense of what they are los 
ing, and that one refuses, takes 
his case to court on constitutional 
grounds and wins, freedom in Illinois 
nevertheless will have lost a great 
deal. . . 

“We cannot ignore this fact of 
personal responsibility. If Illinois 
citizens accept test oaths without pro 
test or resistance, then one important 
argument for repeal is lost and in the 
next period of tension we are ready 
for one more step toward tyranny 
How we as individuals act in this 
matter sets the essential frame.” 


The question of personal commit 
ment is of particular concern because 
the system of loyalty oaths presents 
a unique problem to the civil liber 
tarian. There is no special adminis 
trative organ charged with carrying 
out the provisions of the enabling 
act; this depends almost exclusively 
upon the voluntary cooperation of 
the community and particularly of 
that group of citizens alfected. (This 
is not to deny that a devision to seck 
other work under such circumstances 
is no ordinary job change and, given 
today’s feeling, involves certain very 
palpable risks.) But here is an in 
stance where what is felt to be an 
attack on civil liberties cannot be put 
into effect without a specific act of 
compliance by every individual af 
fected, including those who oppose it 
The federal government security pro 
gram could probably be successfully 
carried out even if every single bu 
reaucrat except those on the security 
boards disapproved of it. The test 
oath requirement, because it involves 
active cooperation on the part of all 
those covered, would probably be in 
operable if even a small minority quit 
their jobs rather than sign 

The Illinois campaign is probably 
the best publicized and the best or 
ganized by nowCommunists 
the test oath. To admit this, unfor 
tunately, is not to endow it with 
any particular strength or chance of 
success. 


against 





My Wife and the Tax Assessor 


By Hallock Hoffman 


| EADING the Great Books got my 

wile into trouble. The first doc 
ument you discuss in the program is 
the Declaration of Independence. Be 
lore a year is over, you discuss the 
Constitution My relatives 
warned her that reading such things 
would only lead to difliculties. That 
is precisely what happened 

It was years ago 
wile and I began reading the Great 
Books. What we 
Founding Fathers to be saying 
that in America the government was 
not to run the citizens. The citizens 
were to run the government. When 
the lady deputy from the county tax 
ASSCSSOT 5 came to 
last year, we thought perhaps maybe 


wile’s 


seven that my 
understood the 


Was 


ollice our house 
the tax assessor had forgotten he was 
working for us. Because right there 
on the piece of paper his lady deputy 


handed us was a loyalty oath 


Loyalty oaths are designed to make 
you say you love the 
that you have not under any circum 
stances loved anybody that 
love the country are not 

Anau then the 
you th.t you have to 

feel 1 hod to tell 
to tell me cat we loves me, 


country, and 
people 
who sup 
posed to love next 
year they tell 
say it again. | 
my wile 
and positively doe 1't love anybody 
else, it might be she didn't 
love me any mv 

The people lifornia passed a 
constitution. sancndment im 1952 
prohibiting anyone who is subversive 
from getting a tax exemption. Then 
the legislature decided that the way 
to tell the subversives from the non 
subversives was to ask people which 
they 

In California, veterans get a special 
exemption from property taxes. ‘This 
exemption 1s supposed to recognize 
that veterans have made a contribu 
tion to the safety of the rest of us 
and to honor them for it 


cause 


were 


ina P ac 


32 


tical the 
1953, 


wanted to get his 


with money. So after 
legislature passed the law in 
any veteran who 


way 


special tax exemption was supposed 
to declare that he was absolutely not 
disloyal 


Almost everybody with a tax ex 
emption was included under the oath 
requirement. If you wanted to keep 
the taxes had 


always had, you were now required 


exemption trom you 
to say you were not plotting a revo 
lution. So churches and colleges and 
Boy and Girl Scout 
agencies all had 
non-disloyalty if 


to save the tax money 


hospitals and 
troops and wellare 
to declare their 


they wanted 


But when the lady deputy from 
the county 
oul 


assessor's oltlice 
with het 
right there on the 


form we discovered 


came to 
form 
bottom 
that our 
ASSESSOI to make my wile 
sign the non-disloyalty declaration, 
too. My wile owns our house, so she 
is the taxpayer of record. But my 
not a veteran. Nor is she a 
And though I feel 
agency sometimes, 
our six children and the 
establishment it takes to house and 
feed them, the state has never indi 
cated it considered our establishment 


doot assessment 
to sign, 
of the 


was going 


wile is 
church 
wellare 


she is a 
when I 
examine 


worthy of special state aid, 

So my wile said, “I want the form 
that doesn't non-disloyalty 
declaration on it, because I am not 


have a 


asking for any tax exemption.’ 

“This is the only form 
the lady deputy said. “Just sign right 
here.” 


we have,” 


“I don’t believe in loyalty 


signing 
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“Loyalty 
they 


oaths,” my wife replied 


bad 


suspect 


make 
other Why 
there isn't 


things 
each 


oaths are 
people 
should I sign it, anyway 
any law that says I must?” 
“you 


look 


knew she 


“Well,” the lady deputy said, 
can just cross it out.” She was 
ing at my 


were 


wile as if she 
that 


she 


and she’d better 


until 


queer, 
humor her 
of the door 


could get out 
She has six 
the Great Books 
loyalty 


My wife is not quee1 
children and reads 
and doesn't like 

“What happens if I don’t sign it?” 
my wile asked 

“You'll be liable to pay your taxes 
than otherwise,” the lady 
deputy said. “Why 
cross out that part you don't like, and 
sign it?” 

“Because,” my 
haven't any right to know whether I 
want to sign a loyalty 
If I cross it out, that 
down there in the 
just waiting for 
along and investigate it 
give me the 
people who don’t want any tax ex 
emptions, and I'll sign it right away 

By now the lady deputy was hall 
way out the door. She dropped the 
form on the floor, crying over he 
shoulder, “You just call the office 


oaths 


soone}_: 


don't you just 


wile said, “you 


oath or not. 
form will sit 
assessor's oltice, 
soTneone to 


Look, 


that is for the 


come 
pust 
form 


I] 
My wile called the office 
the same answer 
form. For 
loyalty oaths, there was a special ar 
rangement: it was all right for them 
that 
I, too, object to loyalty oaths, and 


and got 
They had only one 
anyone who objected to 


to cross out section 
I have been willing to say so to any 
A loyalty oath 


you 


one who would listen 
‘makes you 
commit a crime. It is a 
commit a crime 
which make crimes illegal 
alties for people who commit them 
Nobody 
make everybody promise not to batter 
and rob his neighbors. But people 
seem to like a law to make 
people promise not to commit the 
crime of trying to 
government by 

I object to 


promise will not 
crime to 
There are law 
and pen 


would lobby for a law to 


othe 


overthrow — the 
force and violence 
loyalty 
they cannot separate the loyal from 


what 


oaths because 


they are 
them 


the disloyal, which is 
supposed to do. I object to 
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because they do not make people 
feel safe, they make people suspect 
each other. I object to them because 
they give the government another— 
and dangerous—power over us Citi- 
zens, and the government already 
has all the power it needs to secure 
us against crime and violence 
Besides, I object to all oaths be- 
cause I object to promising to be 
good or to tell the truth on special 
occasions. I think people ought to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, all 
the time, and I think they should 
refuse to set aside times and places 
for truth telling, as if other times and 
places were for lying or hypocrisy. 
Making people tell you that they 
love what you think they should 
love, and hate what you think they 
should hate, doesn't prove anything 
except that you are big enough to 
make them tell you what you want 
to hear. You say to school teachers, 
or tree trimmers, or city electricians, 
“You want to keep your job? Then 
swear to this oath.” If they swear, 
what you know is that they want to 
keep their jobs, or that they don't 
care what they swear to, or that they 
are afraid of what people will think. 
But shouldn't you make up your 
mind about how people will perform 
as teachers or tree trimmers or elec 
tricians by the way they do their 
work? You wouldn't hire an elec- 
trician by asking him to swear that 
he would always make good connec- 
tions, and that he would never under 
any circumstances make any bad con- 


nections, and that he had not made 
any bad connections for the past five 
years, so help him God 


I know that people suspect each 
other these days, and I think one 
symptom of their suspicion 1s loyalty 
oaths; and then the loyalty oaths 
turn out to be a cause of more sus 
picion Imagine how it is in 
California—you are the Methodist 
church, and you have to stand up 
and swear you will positively not 
overthrow the government of the 
United States by force or violence o1 
any other means which is a crime 
The Methodist churches I have seen 
do not appear to be 
throw the government by any means 
whatever; and they also do not look 
as if they wanted to. But California 
fears they might, if they don't say 
they won't 


able to over 


I began to suspect the tax assessor 
of un-American activities. I thought 
he was supposed to be my servant, 
and I thought my public servant had 
no business trying to make my wile 
swear to anything to anybody, unless 
he had a law to back him up. But 
when I asked him pleasantly to take 
his loyalty declaration off his tax 
forms, he said he wouldn't do it 
And this year, when the lady deputy 
came around again—there was the 
same old loyalty declaration 

So my wife sued the tax assessor 

Her complaint said she was a tax 
payer, and did not think the tax 
assessor should spend her money to 
do un-American things to her. The 


story about the suit got in the papers, 
and then the mail began to come in 

The people who didn't admire my 
wife told her to go back to Russia 
They told her she had proved she 
disloyal because she 
take a loyalty oath, because the only 
reason anybody will not take a loyal 
ty oath every time he gets a chance 
is that he is disloyal. 


was wouldn't 


But as | have explained, my wile 
was proving that she was loyal, and 
that the county assessor was disloyal 
After all, 
laws, my wile or the county assessor? 

It turns out that the judge who 
judged our request for an injunction 
thought it the county assesso! 
who was disobeying the law. At least 
the judge directed the assessor to 
have two forms next year, one with 
a declaration for the people who 
wanted tax exemption, 
without a_ loyalty 
those who did not 


who was disobeying the 


was 


and 
declaration for 


one 


I hope the unidentified man who 
called my wile on the phone and 
said, “I an 
say. Are 


recording everything you 
you have you evet 
been a Communist?” saw how the 
suit turned out. Maybe he will feel 


he has to call up the judge too 


now, or 
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Films Briefly 


Tue Bic Knire. Clifford Odets’ dia 
tribe against Hollywood's relentless fa! 
sity has been adapted by James Poe, and 
produced and directed by Robert Al 
drich, into a film with many excellent 
intentions, and some deft decortication 
of movie fauna. But as Hollywood self 
criticism, it is both self-conscious and 
somehow irrelevant. The relation of 
actors and dominating producers is al 
most sanctimoniously. simplified, in 
Odets’ old, class-conscious terms of ex 
ploited and exploiters. The attack upon 
the attrition of personality by ruthless 
commercialism is largely rhetorical. The 
characters are too trivial, the situation 
too baldly melodramatic, to serve as a 
generalized statement. It is more like a 
vehicle of personal bitterness, with its 
occasional accuracies—especially as we 
find Odets’ perennially glorified writer 
serving as Greek chorus and articulate 
conscience. Jack Palance projects great 
perturbation but not the magnitude of 
inner turmoil the intended heroic drama 
needs. Ida Lupino, Wendell Corey, Jean 
Hagen, and Shelley Winters contribute 
vivid characterizations, with the econ 
omy possible to high competence. Rod 
Steiger's megalomaniac producer is 
deadly in its marksmanship—a portrait 
as well as a superb caricature. The pro 
duction is somewhat stagey, compress 
ing the drama largely within a single 
set. The fadeout, with an off-screen 
chorus filling out Miss Lupino’s shouts 
for help on behalf of all those every 
where who are oppressed by success 
and exploited by opulence, is pure pre 
tention-——-and perhaps the old drama of 
proletarian protest turned on its head 


Tue Sueee Has Five Leos. .Pernan 
del is a true master of comedy, able to 
be funny—with hilarious rationality 
on many levels, ranging from deadly 
satire and parody to plain, ebullient 
japery. When he plays six roles-—an 
elderly father and his quintuplet sons 

his articulation of separate personal 
ities is amazing, and delightful. Direc 
tor Henri Verneuil must receive equal 
admiration for achieving a skillful coun 
terpoint of comic themes in a style com 
pletely French: delicate, raucous—and 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


Tue Deer Biur Sea. The fundamen 
tal weakness of Terence Rattigan’s 
stage success persists in this film from 
his own adaptation, We can believe 
that the wife of an eminent judge could 
run off out of passion for a perennial 
hero of the Battle of Britain. But she is 
too intelligent and sensitive, and her 
lover—later husband—too thoroughly 


childish, for us to accept the lengths to 
which she is driven. Her despair at her 
shoddy life, and attempted suicide, thus 
seem no more than clinically descrip 
tive of a particular person who is emo 
tionally overwrought. There is good 
writing, and good acting by Kenneth 
More, Emlyn Williams, and Vivien 
Leigh, who recreates the role Margaret 
Sullavan played so superbly on Broad 
way, with her own unique delicacy and 
projection of turmoil. But the story re 
mains a case study, rather than the 
deeper drama of desperate alternatives 
it intends to be 


Tue Tart Men. A huge Western, 
with a large population of cowboys, 
Indians, and cattle, in which little hap 
pens. Clark Gable gets the cattle 
through to Montana. Jane Russell dress 
es and undresses with salutary frequen 
cy~—bathes, too, in the inevitable port 
able tub. Cameron Mitchell is the. us 
ual flighty kid brother, predictably felled 
by Indians. Robert Ryan is surely the 
tamest heavy in years, making deplor 
ably half-hearted efforts at villainy 
After failing in a poor attempt to 
swindle Gable and get him lynched in 
one swoop, he actually says he respects 
him, as “everything a boy wants to 
grow up to be, and everything he's sor 
ry he didn't become when he's an old 
man.” After that, the fadeout on Miss 
Russell—undressing, of course, in token 
of her surrender to Gable—is almost a 
surprise. The film obviously is nothing 
but a package for canned Gable and 
Russell. But Gable does have an au 
thentic screen presence that is wasted 
in such drivel—when better films built 
around it would make money, too 


Bioop Attey. We don't wonder that 
John Wayne, assisted by Lauren Bacall, 
manages to liberate an entire Chinese 
village by sailing a decrepit stern- 
wheeler ferry boat down the “bloody 
alley’ of the Formosa Strait, under the 
nosing guns of the Red Chinese. The 
theme of the American single-handedly 
rescuing varying quantities of people 
from behind the various Communist 
Curtains is a current melodramatic con 
vention in films and television. But we 
may marvel at this film's curious amal- 
gam of sticky sentimentalism regarding 
the suffering Chinese and its subtle ridi- 
cule of Chinese manners and culture 
All the Chinese people in the film talk 
the tickee-washee dialect of the old- 
time vaudeville Chink laundryman 
Strange how movie liberations some- 
how denigrate the liberated! Wayne 
twists a bayonet in a Red Chinese sol- 


By Martin S. Dworkin 


dier who was making a pass at Miss 
Bacall in a manner satisfactorily remin 
iscent of the “yellow peril” anti-Japan 
ese movies of World War II. But most 
remarkable is Wayne's formula for re 
sisting brain-washing. All any true 
blooded American has to do to foil the 
Communists is think of “Baby”—the 
personification of all the pin-up girls 
rolled into one figment of the imagina 
tion. It even helps to talk aloud to her 
even if everybody thinks you're nuts 
The ideological implications of this dis 
covery are incalculable. We may add 
that the perversion of religious symbol 
ism is complete and precise—perhaps 
the more so because it is unconscious 


Femate On Tue Beacn. The hero 
ine of many ladies in the movie audi 
ence seems to be a superficially worldly 
woman who is pursued by charming 
men bent on murdering her. Not a 
salutary dream, but one Joan Crawford 
has made especially hers on the screen 
Here Jeff Chandler is [homme fatal 
but this time, he only seems to want to 
murder her, just as he seems to be a 
rather vapidly despicable gigolo, em 
ployed by a parasitical “aunt” and 
“uncle” who prey on wealthy, lonely 
women. The film says so, but no man 
will believe that such an obnoxious 
bore can be so fascinating to the ladies 

just as no woman need believe that 
Miss Crawford would start drinking 
herself to death over him, as Judith 
Evelyn had done earlier; least of all, 
that Jan Sterling would commit murder 
over him. 


Tue Dam Busters. A remarkably 
concise, absorbing account of one of 
the great feats of World War II, the 
breaching of the vital Ruhr dams by 
the specially-trained RAF Squadron 
617. Again, the British demonstrate the 
enormous effectiveness of understate 
ment and creatively emphasized detail 
in dramatizing what is too truly heroi« 
to need theatrical gilding. Michael Red 
grave is no mere movie scientist as 
Barnes Wallis, the inventor of the 
bombs and techniques that blew the 
dams—and later smashed the V-bomb 
launching sites, the Peenemunde rocket 
works, the battleship Tirpiftz, and the 
concrete-embedded Atlantic submarine 
pens. Richard Todd excels as Guy Gib 
son, who led 617 on the Ruhr sortie 
R. C. Sheriff's script, from Paul Brick 
hill's book, is crisply intelligent. There 
are no senseless, vulgar excursions in 
to incredible romance, of the kind Hol 
lywood so often feels is needed to make 
achievement believable. 
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‘Tithe’ Cause 


Dear Sirs 


You may note that number on the check 
for my contribution to The Progressive has 
a “t’ after it—that means it comes out of 
my ‘tithe account Along with millions 
of other Christians (as well as Jews and 
others) I give at tithe’ of my 
income to causes that to me merit support 
as channels of furthering what we call 
the Kingdom of God 

Out of that tithe comes my support of 
the church, the YMCA, certain peace organ- 
izations, and so on. The enclosed check 
means that, to me, what The Progressive is 
doing rates as a ‘tithe’ cause—a channel 
of furthering the kind of world we mean 
when we speak of “the Kingdom of God.” 

Jackson E. Somiru 
Associate Superintendent 
Washington Congregational 

Christian Conference 
Seattle, Wash 


least a 


More Than a Magazine 


Dear Sirs: 

One of the easiest ways to feel a part 
of anything is to “buy” your way in. By 
the periodic request for extra donations The 
Progressive allows me to feel more a partner 
than a subscriber. Still, nothing would 
please me more than the arrival of that day 
when The Progressive need no longer con 
front the yearly deficit. The Progressive 
has been much more than a magazine to me 
since 1941. It has been a part of my life. 

Tuomas E. O'Leary 
Baltimore, Md 


Booksellers Must Eat 


Dear Sirs 


Murray Kempton, in his September arti- 
cle lamenting the fate of books and authors, 
remarks: “We publish 10,000 authors a year 
which is four times the number of greeting- 
card bookstores we starve.’ The only 
trouble with Mr. Kempton’s figure of 2,500 
bookstores, even greeting-card bookstores, 
is that it is much too optimistic 

Probably there are that many ‘places’ 
in the country where some books may be 
purchased, but a more accurate figure for 
‘places resembling book stores would be 
about 1,000. And real book stores are 
something else again. Recently I wrote to 
a publisher of important books with a plan 
for larger distribution of his titles, suggest- 
ing that in addition to my store he might 
find 20 or 25 other stores in the country 
which would be interested. His reply was 
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that I had 
number of 


overemphasized the 


United 


grossly 
real book stores in the 
States! 

In a nut-shell, there are so few real 
distribution agencies for books as books in 
this country that one marvels that anyone 
publishes, and one really cannot blame a 
publisher or writer for veering his sails to 
the book club jackpots. The cause of this 
is not difficult to ascertain: booksellers and 
booksellers’ families have to eat 

Only when the intellectual community, 
and especially the academic community 
insists on adequately supporting booksellers 
and book stores—achieved by the simple 
expedient of buying more necessities like 
books and fewer luxuries like fancy cars 
and TV sets—only then will Mr. Kempton's 
good book and thousands of other good 
books be sold the way they must be if 
America is ever going to “get 
get educated,’ or whatever it is 
America pretty clearly 
badly 

This is not a complaint of a personal 
nature, for this bookseller has “succeeded 
much more than most of his fellows, and 
with a minimum of capital and time. But 
don't be too hard on most booksellers until 
you are certain their income approximates 
two-thirds of your own. Right now, it 
doesnt, even when they try to supplement 
with fuzzy bears, beer mugs, and greeting 
cards 


culture 
that 


needs, and needs 


Bos MagsHa.t 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


‘Christ Knew His Onions’ 


Dear Sirs 


For the peace of mind of Messrs. Weaver 
and Hennacy (see their letters in the Forum 
for October), may I assure them that I do 
not consider Christ as a militarist and that 
I have no intention of putting Him into uni 
form. Furthermore | consider all militarists 
more stupid than pacifists, and have no 
particular love for uniforms 

The only uniform I have ever worn was 
that of a Boy Scout, unless you call a cas 
sock that I wore briefly as an altar boy, a 
uniform 

All I want to point out is that Christ was 
and is a Realist, without doubt the 
greatest Analyzer of man's frailty history 
has ever known. Christ was no “panty 
waist.” He knew his onions. He had no 
illusions or delusions about Man or men 

Too many preachers of His Gospel for 
get that the Sermon on the Mount 
not contain all of His teachings. For in 
stance He said Be ye therefore as wise 
as serpents and gentle as doves,” and again 
And you shall hear of wars and rumors of 
wars. See that you be not troubled. For 


and 


da “ws 


these things must come to pass, for the end 
is not yet.” Art these the 
pacifist? 


words of a 


Was the scourging of the money-changers 
in the Temple and cursing of the fig tree 
(Mark 11, 12-17; Matthew 21; 12-13, and 
18-19) the actions of a pacifist and a stok 
Know ye the truth and it shall make you 
free. Know the all of Christ, and not this 
pale, anemic Milquetoastish legend of the 
God-Man. He was truly a Man, clear-eyed 
and full-blooded 

Joun Dominic Micnaet 
Washington, D. C 


The Braden Case 


Dear Sirs 

This is our 55th wedding anniversary 
my wife is 83, | am 85. We celebrate this 
anniversary appealing, through the columns 
of The Progressive, for support in the 
struggle for complete desegregation in these 
United States 

The Carl Braden case is a significant 
example of what is wrong in this country 
I would suggest that your readers write to 
Anne Braden, P.O. Box 1302, Louisville 
Kentucky, for full, free information regard 
ing the issues at stake 

CHartes Preperick Weer 

St. Petersburg, Pla 


Farming in Red China 


Dear Sirs 

Dr. George B. Cressey and The Progres 
sive should be commended for attempting a 
level-headed survey of “Changing China 
in the September issue. In the last few 
years far more heat than light has been 
generated on this subject. Much sober anal 
ysis is certainly needed and especially in 
regard to agriculture 

Having spent six years (1947-1953) 
working as a technician in the rural areas 
of North China, I find a number of Dr 
Cressey's statements somewhat wide of the 
mark 


While I agree that “if evidence were 
available it might show that the most ex 
tensive opposition to the communist regime 
is in the rural areas,” it is certainly not be 
cause the farmer “has been abandoned.” 

The main opposition to the changes in 
China comes from the erstwhile landed 
gentry. During the land reform families 
containing close to 20 million persons lost 
over 100 million acres of land—an amount 
equal to almost two-fifths of the total culti 
vated area. These people received a share 
equal to that of the ordinary peasant and 
have had no alternative but to work 
for a living. Many of these people, but 
by no means all, would do anything to get 
their lands back. They are prevented from 
making any drastic moves by an extensive 
and determined peasant militia dedicated to 
the proposition that the land belongs to 
those who till it 

In evaluating the condition of peasants 
today Dr. Cressey compares former mini 
mum rents with hearsay about present day 


since 
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taxes to draw what seem to me to be un- 
warranted conclusions. 

In the old days rents averaged 50 to 80 
per cent of the crop, not 40. And just 
because people paid rents did not mean that 
they did not pay taxes. When Chiang held 
sway in Nanking, a crushing burden of 
taxes was borne by the poor whether or 
not they owned land. There were hundreds 
of different exactions by means of which 
the officials took a cut on almost every 
activity known to the village, from taking 
a chicken to market to drying vegetables 
on the roof, To write as if rent were the 
only burden on the backs of the peasants 
is not realistic at all. 

To state that peasants today pay 55 per 
cent of their crop in taxes is also unwar 
ranted. True, there were cases of such 
high rates. In the south, before land re 
form, landlords, rich farmers, and well-to-do 
middle farmers had to pay taxes according 
to a progressive scale. Heavy collections 
from those best able to pay helped to re- 
lieve the burden on the north, whose peas 
ants had carried the main brunt of the war. 

Today the tax rate has been equalized 
throughout the country. The average small 
holder pays 15 per cent of his main crop 
subsidiary enterprises such as pigs, chickens, 
and family gardens are not taxed. Those 
with more than average per capita harvests 
pay rates as high as 30 per cent (a ceiling), 
while those with less pay as little as four 
per cent. Peasants who do not obtain a 
minimum subsistence yield pay no tax at all. 

We are only fooling ourselves when we 
say that the farmer in China has been 
abandoned 

Wituam H. Hinton 
Putney, Vt 


Clearest 


Dear Sirs 


Upon returning from an eight months 
journey to Europe and the Near East, | 
opened the June issue of The Progressive 
and read your editorial analysis of foreign 
policy. I found it one of the clearest and 
best I have seen anywhere. 

Mrs. Baxter Horney 
Rockport, Mass 


Rodell's Masterpiece 


Dear Sirs 
Thanks for giving us Fred Rodell’s article 

on the United States Supreme Court in the 
September issue. Mr. Rodell does not hesi 
tate to call a spade a spade. His article is a 
masterpiece of facts and logic 

Knure Hitt 

Ephrata, Wash 


Mayer Liveliest Going 


Dear Sirs 


I suppose the day has to come in every 
Progressive reader's life when he expresses 
himself on Milton Mayer. My day has 
come. 


Mayer for my (subscription) money is 
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about the liveliest and most provocative 
columnist going. About one in three of his 
columns are worth framing and almost all 
are well worth reading. I turn to him first 

Regarding Mrs. Patterson's letter in a re- 
cent issue on idle teachers, I would like to 
say that adding up the school teacher's 
days of ‘idleness’ (175 days) and his 
working’ days (190) I get the rather 
surprising total of 365. I wonder if it might 
not be fairer to allow the poor fellow 
enough income to take Saturday and Sun 
day off—he has to grade papers and pre 
pare work-outlines sometime 

As to the 100 days left of summer va 
cation when this is done I would say that 
it is a singularly unattractive profession 
that throws its highly-trained workers on 
their own resources every summer to 
sink or swim, eat or starve depending on 
whether or not they can beat out the new 
high school graduates and college students 
who are job-hunting at the same time 

I seem to detect in Mrs. Patterson's let 
ter a lack of concern for teachers and—just 
maybe—-for education. 

Jay F. Cwipsey 
Chicago, Ill 


Mayer for the Birds 


Dear Sirs 


I am not renewing my subscription to 
The Progressive. | sharply oppose the adul- 
teration of liberalism with the views of such 
writers as Milton Mayer, who are strictly 
out of the fruit cake layer of radicalism 
The great battle for peace on earth will 
not be won by the little groups of serious 
thinkers defying the law today and picketing 
The New Yorker tomorrow, but by the 
uncounted millions of Americans who hate 
war and pray in their hearts that the atom 
bombs will never drop anywhere. 

Progressivism has always been plagued 
by those not quite sure whether eating 
yogurt isn't more important than a new 
minimum wage law; by those who think 
dancing on the green to the new Utopia 
preferable to voting for TVA. It is no won- 
der the great masses of Americans, instinct- 
ively progressive, must create their own 
leadership, repudiating the vegetarians, 
sunbathers, faddists, and cultists who never 
grow up 

Mr. Mayer and all those like him who 
are divorced from the minds of the Ameri- 
can people by an unbridgeable chasm are 
for the birds. They hurt and halt liberal 
progress. They are not for me. 


Prank A. SteverMaAn 
New York, N.Y 


Indifferent to Mayer 


Dear Sirs 


Can it be possible that I am the first, or 
only reader to declare his neutrality on the 
omnipresent issue of Milton Mayer? Or 
have you, understandably solicitous of May- 
ers pride, previously shielded him from 
other, similar declarations of reader indif- 
ference? For this must be a judgment that 


is to Mayer infinitely more demeaning and 
demoralizing than mere excoriation. 

I think that Mayer is often good, rarely, 
but sometimes, bad, even boring. (Sic!) He 
is neither fascinating nor completely dull, 
neither superb nor hideous, inspired nor 
pedestrian. I call on other, like-minded here- 
tics to join with me in the formation of a 
Third Camp that will dedicate itself towards 
convincing The Progressive that it is time 
to end this interminable Cold War. 

Jay C. Syxes 
Seattle, Wash 


Wrangles over Mayer 
Dear Sirs: 


The continual wrangling over Milton 
Mayer puts you in a position similar to 
that of the chief of a primitive African 
tribe who, looking out his door at a throng 
of his subjects on the ground in an attitude 
of abject suppliance, turned to his American 
visitor and explained, “It's the same old 
vexing question, shall I give them what 
they think they want or what I know they 
should have?” 

Fortunately a publication like yours is 
in a position to do both, and I urge you 
to continue the practice. I dont want 
Mayer, but every time I read him I detect 
a kind of lurking hangover of conscience, 
or something, which tells me we need him 
In this time of America when few bother 
to consider the old philosophers, when even 
our Thoreau is taboo, and men search the 
Bible only to find texts or pretexts for 
violence, Mayer hurls the old wisdom like 
flying saucers across our leaden sky, to 
our bewilderment. 

Your correspondent (September issue) 
who quotes Christ's assertion, “Think you 
that I bring peace. I do not bring peace 
but a sword,” might have referred also to 
the equally well known quotation, “They 
that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” This statement is so old and so 
evident an historic fact, I suspect its origin 
cannot be traced. I came across it recently 
in one of the tragedies of Aeschylus and 
wondered if Jesus had quoted from Aeschy 
lus and from whom Aeschylus might have 
been quoting. In a different manner and 
from opposite positions both were showing 
the futility of violence. 


C. D. Preston 
Orlando, Fla 


Mayer's Trenchant Pen 


Dear Sirs 


Rather tardily I am yielding to an im- 
pulse I have whenever I read your fine 
journal, to tell you how thoroughly I ap- 
preciate The Progressive. Its excellence and 
able writers are too numerous to specify 
Sometimes it shocks me by whacking some- 
one I have thought well of, but I am con- 
vinced of its sincerity and, in the main, of 
its possession of the facts. Its complete un- 
masking of that “national affliction,” Sen 
Joseph McCarthy, was high public service 

Without disparagement of any other of 
your able contributors and editors, let me 
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express my keen Milton Mayer 
and everything « I have read. He 
wields a trenchant pen, and he “finds me 
with that clear, moving style of his and his 
combined with delicious 
humor—e.g the University of Chicago, 
which I attended whenever I could break 
from the fraternity house I have 
never met him, and probably shall 
but I wish I might. He charms 
you flourisl 

Carat G 

Ainsworth 


moral earnestness 


away 


never 


Long may 


Mayer's Courage 


Dear Sirs 
I would like to cong ate Milton Mayer 


for his unbounded courage and audacity 
and The Progressive lishing Mayer 
especially when he treats with the touchy 


prot lem of conscient is < jectors 


]. M. WHEELER 
Chicago, Ill 


Mayer First 
Dear Sirs 
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tivated me and ever 


fellow 
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Mayer Speaks for Him 


Dear Sirs 
In a recen i M 


moaned hi 


ton Mayer be 


' th 


in ine universe 


(which it is not) and is seemingly feeling 
sorry for himself. So now ome I to add 
1 small voice to those wi and hate) 
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Except for the first article I ever read 
a couple of years 


which for 
that 

speaks for n in every line he 
He describes things the way I would 
like to do it like a who desc ribes a 


rose in a 
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writes 
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Mayer and McCarthy 


De ir Sirs 
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vhat one woul 
look at it 


it provides th 


takes up a good deal of space frequently in 
the People’s Forum section, and | am ir ne 
clined to read that because of my habitual 
to-the-editor in the var 
read regularly. In addi 
tion, the Mayer articles are often prominen and ble to foreign 
in the that its hard to Witulam Ht 
forget part of Th India 
Progressive 

What deeply is that 
the type of bullying pronouncement that 
Mr. Mayer often makes reminds me of Set 
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Dear Sirs 
| like Milt n Mayer 
the hard way, that his 
continued confinement 
him a long time to figur 
arrived. And having found 
wrong he not afraid t orrect 
ing unconventional 
Pruuip S. Brace 
San Bernard 
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Mayer's Feet (Con) 


Dear Sirs 
I have been troubled by Milton Mayer 
article Whatever Is Killing Me, It Isn't rs 
My Feet and by your editoriz olicy ' o The Pr 

which permits this type of essa‘ 
printed in The 
mpressed by M 
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Successful Reformer 


WILLIAM LLOyp GARRISON AND THE 
HUMANITARIAN Rerormers, by Russel 
B. Nye. Little, Brown. 215 pp. $5 


Reviewed by 


Robert Root 


ILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 

still appeals to the liberal imagi- 
nation as one idealist who succeeded. 
He was the first outspoken American 
reformer to call for abolition of slav 
ery—and the slaves were actually 
freed during his lifetime. This book 
tells how he and his co-workers did 
the job. It is a brief book, latest of 
the concise, popular volumes in the 
Library of American Biography. And 
Russel B. Nye, English Department 
head at Michigan State and Pulitzer 
Prize-winner, makes the story both 
readable and scholarly. 


Yet for the modern liberal, this 
biography is more of an inspiration 
than a manual of easy steps for mak 
ing the world over. Garrison is por- 
trayed as so controvervial and ec 
centric, indeed erratic, that one would 
have a hard time fitting to his pattern 
exactly, even if he wished. In fact, it’s 
a nice question whether the abolition 
ists won because of Garrison or in 
spite of him. 

The anti-slavery forces were as rent 
by factionalism as the latter-day 
Socialist movement. The Liberator 
never won much circulation, and it 
faced perhaps even more recurring 
financial problems than, say, The 
Progressive; many abolitionists com 
plained that Garrison's sheet tried to 
reform on too many fronts at once 
women’s rights, pacifism, temperance, 
and so on, Some of the best fighters 
against slavery marched off from Gat 
rison into the political fight which 
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culminated in the Civil War. One 
striking enigma in Garrison is right 
at this point: with his perfectionism, 
his advocacy of non-violence, and his 
renunciation of political activity, how 
could he acquiesce in the war and 
consider that the Emancipation Proc 
lamation was a wreath for his own 
head? 

Since several long volumes are 
available on Garrison, the shortness 
of this is one of its strong points for 
the modern reader. Such weaknesses 
as it has, however, appear to spring 
from this brevity. Most of the “hu- 
manitarian reformers” of the title 
never become more than names, for 
too little space is devoted to charac- 
terizing them. One wishes also that 
more of Garrison's personal and fam 
ily life were spread through the book. 
In the final chapter, this element is 
woven in, and so this Epilogue be 
comes an excellent summary of the 
whole Garrison personality. 

The characteristic of Garrison that 
stands out above all was his unrelent 
ing moral drive. Where did he get it? 
Was it from unusual glands? Was 
it a kind of psychosis? Was it—al- 
though he attacked the churches and 
was assailed as an atheist—treligion? 
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The author appears to accept the 
latter theory for Garrison's magnifi 
cent maladjustment to social evil. “He 
had the zeal and fanaticism of a Bibli 
cal prophet, combined with apostolic 
dedication,” Nye writes. “His 
stern, inflexible God of wrath 
justice, his individualism a flinty, a1 
rogant self-faith.” Garrison enjoyed 
an adversity which would have worn 
another man to rubble. “Hisses,” he 
once said, “are music to my 
Everybody was out of step but God 
and him. 

We might wish that there were a 
man like Garrison to revive the re 
form spirit today. But if there were, 
we may be sure that 90 per cent of 
us “liberals” would find 
scrapping with him 90 per cent of the 
time. 


Was a 


and 


ears. 


ourselves 


Goals of Education 


Hicner Epuca 
Harper. 213 


Tue Purposes oF 
rion, by Huston Smith 
pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by 
Lawrence A. Cremin 


HE late George Foot Moore once 

remarked that the only 
freedom worthy of the name is free 
dom from committee meetings. He 
must have been a prophet, because 
he made his observation forty years 
ago, long before “democratic admin 
istration” had turned the committee 
meeting into one of the most over 
worked and time-consuming rituals of 
academic life. Yet the remedy is not, 
as must often occur to harried protes 
sors, the abolition of all committees 
Like many a good which becomes 
evil when there is too much of it, a 
well-chosen, well-led faculty commit 
tee can do some things uniquely well 
Huston Smith's book, The Purposes 
of Higher Education, is eloquent test 
imony toi this fact 

The content of the volume derives 
from eighteen months of discussion 
by a group of Washington University 
professors appointed to consider the 
objectives of liberal education. The 
twenty-two members of the committee 
represented as wide as possible a va 
riety of academic 
philosophical positions 
their deliberations were guided by “a 
will to understand one another and 
a common concern for the future of 


academik 


specialties and 
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education.” The outcome, expanded 
considerably by Smith, represents a 
thoughtful, well-balanced, and re- 
freshingly well-written contribution 
to the literature of higher education. 

The heart of the book is a discus- 
sion of six thorny “opposites” which 
have long plagued American educa- 
tors: absolutism versus relativism; 
objectivity versus commitment; free- 
dom versus authority, egoism versus 
altruism; the individual versus the 
state; and the sacred versus the secu- 
lar. The issues are real; and many 
a college faculty has gotten irreconcil- 
ably hung up on them. The strength 
of Smith's treatment lies in the way 
it goes in each case beyond the simple 
statement of disagreement to a funda- 
mentally new formulation of the 
problem, one which draws significant- 
ly from the wisdom of both alterna- 
tives. Thus, in the consideration of 
freedom and authority, a plea is made 
that “blanket antagonisms against 
authority be replaced by sensitive 
perception into the way certain kinds 
of control are interlaced with freedom 
at every level to increase its range.” 
Similarly, the way out of the egoism- 
altruism dilemma is seen in the idea 
of mutuality, wherein “our interests 
include the lives of others in such a 
way that they become objects of our 
concern as much as are our own.” 

Smith's attack on these problems 
is very much in the current of recent 
American philosophy. Even more 
significant, however, is the way in 
which the enterprise relates to a cen 
tral theme of the American experi- 
ence: the effort of a people with dif- 
fering religious and philosophical ul- 
timates to agree on matters of social 
policy. By necessity, this effort has 
for a century been the primary con- 
cern of those who conduct the na- 
tion’s public and non-sectarian pri- 
vate schools. No concern is more 
presssing today. 

Based on the resolution of the six 
opposites, Smith states the aims of 
higher education as involving certain 
kinds of knowledge, ability, apprecia- 
tion, and motivation. And in an age 
of fuzzy thinking about schools and 
colleges doing everything for every- 
one, his continuing sense of the in- 
herent limitations of the school is 
welcome. 

It is principally at the point of 
completeness that enthusiasm for the 
volume must be qualified. One does 
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have the sense on finishing it that 
certain prior questions which usually 
befuddle discussions of educational 
purposes have been cleared up. But 
even so, the questions of what knowl- 
edge, what abilities, and what appre- 
ciations and motivations—and for 
whom, and why, doggedly persist. 
For a people whose schools and col- 
leges have played so great a part in 
making them what they are, these 
questions cannot be left hanging. 
They will need wide and informed 
discussion if the current floodtide of 
applicants for higher education is to 
receive something worthy of the 
name. 


Fiction Notes 
E. Nelson Hayes 


URING the last few weeks I have 

been clearing my desk prepara 
tory to beginning a series of reviews 
for The Progressive that will include 
not only fiction, but also poetry, 
criticism, and other belles-lettres 
This month I want to cover some 
novels that are either left-overs from 
the summer or that will not easily 
fit into that kind of pattern. 


Of the latter, there is The Sound 
of White Water by Hugh Fosburgh 
(Scribner's. 192 pp. $3), a novel about 
a canoe trip. As Pete, Ben, and Tony 
shoot the rapids and paddle along the 
smooth, silent stretches; fish and 
swim; and camp in the great peace of 
the June woods—as they behave like 
men rather than city “sooners,” the 
author roughs out a “philosophy” of 
integrity, courage, and masculine 
pride rare indeed in contemporary 
fiction. This is the sort of book I'll 
want my son to read and understand 
and admire when he is in his teens. 


I'm not quite so sure that I'll want 
him to read The Fabulous Train 
(Rinehart. 275 pp. $3.50), which 
may most be recommended as evi 
dence of the versatility of Frederic 
Wakeman, slick author of Shore 
Leave and The Hucksters. This lat 
est is concerned with a college gradu- 
ate of the early thirties who returns 
to the dull and rather crude town of 
Carbon City, Kansas, to await the 
call of destiny. Having married se- 
cretly several months earlier, he 
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“THIS IS A SUPERB RECORD,” 

SAYS ADLAI STEVENSON, “OF 

A SUPERB MOMENT IN OUR 
HISTORY,” 


America’s assumption, through the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, of 
leadership in the free world. It is a case 
study of democracy at its best.” 

Here, now, is the exciting play-by-play a 
count—by a man perfectly placed to ob 
serve every step—of those momentous days 
It's a behind-the-scenes view of important 
men in our government dealing with world 
crisis: Truman, Marshall, Acheson, Vanden 
berg, Harriman, etc. It is also an intimate 
picture of how the public is informed about 
government policy, reacts to it—and how 
this changes the course of history. Informed 
lucid, and immensely revealing, The Fifteen 
Weeks shows democracy in action during a 
critical hour $3.75 


The 
Fifteen Weeks 


by JOSEPH M. JONES 


“tt will come as a refreshment and 
a delight.”"-GERALD W. JOHNSON 
N. Y. Times 


Taking a bold and imaginative leap into the 
future, a noted economist and writer explores 
the new world we are about to inhabit—a 
world made radically different by automa 
tion and other startling technological de 
velopments, In vivid detail, Mr. Soule spe 
ulates on the changes that will take place 
in our lifetime, in the fields of education, the 
fine arts, sports, homemaking, entertainment 
etc. A fascinating and exciting book about 
the revolution we are witnessing in America 


$3.00 
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Academic Freedom 
in Our Time 
ROBERT M. MACIVER. One of 
America’s greatest scholars gives an 
authoritative and inspiring answer to 
the artificial problems that have cloud- 


ed the issues $4.00 


The Development of 
Academic Freedom 
in the United States 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER and 
WALTER P. METZGER. Two dis- 
tinguished historians show not only 
freedom has been lim- 
$5.50 


how academic 
ited at times, but why it exists. 


Francisco I. Madero 


STANLEY R. ROSS. The first biogra 
phy in English of the “apostle of 
Mexican democracy.” $5.50 


The Big Business Executive 


MABEL NEWCOMER. Traces the 
factors that made him, from 1900 to 
1950. $4.00 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as Governor of New York 


BERNARD BELLUSH. “Essential 
background for those who would un- 
derstand Roosevelt as President.” 
Frances Perkins in the New Republic. 
$5.00 


The Mind of Napoleon 


J. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD, author 
of Tue Swiss wirrnout HA os, pre 
sents Napoleon's own words ‘about 
everything in heaven and on earth.” 


$5.00 
dp 
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must decide whether to take a lucra- 
tive job with a manufacturing com- 
pany, join the Communist Party and 
organize a cell at the state university, 
or accept a teaching fellowship at 
Princeton. An unexpected and quite 
unacceptable “gift” from his new 
wife permits him to board the fabu 
lous train to Princeton and presum 
ably to Los Alamos. The subplot 
about a pregnant girl and a host of 
possible fathers is more amusing, al 
most in the style and certainly of the 
themes of Erskine Caldwell. 

The Fabulous Train tells some 
thing of Communism in the Thirties; 
So Help Me God by Felix Jackson 
(Viking. 310 pp. $3.50), of the dilem 
mas it has created in a democratic 
society in the Fifties. A young at 
torney determines to fox a Con 
gressional investigating committee by 
sending it anonymous, derogatory, 
and false information about himself. 
Like all men who try to play God, 
he weaves a most entangling web that 
snares himself as well as intended vic 
tims. What the novel lacks in depth 


and character development, it more 


than makes up for with a fast-paced 
plot and a sincere belief in the im 
portance of truth and honor among 
men. 

Peter Matthiessen has  essayed 
something of the fatal split between 
the ideals and the realities of Com 
munism in Partisans (Viking. 178 pp. 
$3), in which a young American 
newspaper man hunts for and is 
mysteriously led to a cast-off of the 
party, to learn the reasons for dis- 
grace and dismissal. While brilliantly 
written, with sure control of literary 
device, the novel is a disappointing 
failure after the distinguished quali- 
ties of the author's earlier Race Rock, 
for he manipulates character and sit 
uation into an obscure climax 

There is never any obscurity in the 
prose of Bertrand Russell, least of all 
in his Nightmares of Eminent Persons 
(Simon and Schuster. 177 pp. $3), in 
which satire and irony light the bad 
dreams of Eisenhower, a psychoan- 
alyst, Dean Acheson, and others, and 
in two fables which foresee a dread- 
ful future for those who seek easy 
salvations. 

Finally, I want to note two other 
books, one of which deserves more 
attention than I can give them. The 
Tree of Man by Patrick White (Vik- 
ing. 499 pp. $4.50) is an epic novel 


about early settlers in Australia. Not 
only is it an impressive book about 
the common struggles, hopes, joys, 
and sorrows of common people; it 
is also an exciting tale of the frontier 
in which, unlike American ficti u of 
this kind, event is subordinae to 
character. It is perhaps too long, at 
times a bit tiring, but its humor and 
pathos, and its deep respect for hu 
manity, recommend it highly. 

Waterfront by Budd Schulberg 
(Random House. $20 pp. $3.95) must 
be unique as a book written from a 
movie script. Except that the end- 
ing is more realistic and honest, the 
novel, with its crazy, mixed-up style, 
disjointed structure, and dimly seen 
characters, is much inferior as a work 
of art to the cinema version, and 
serves a purpose only when it recalls 
the latter. 


Parties in Britain 


British Powrricar Parties, by R. T. 
McKenzie. St. Martin's Press, 623 pp 
$7.50. 

Reviewed by 


David C. Williams 
MERICAN-STYLE political par 


ties have both critics and sup- 
porters, and both draw frequently 
upon the British political system for 
ammunition. As the first full-scale 
study of its subject since Ostrogorski's, 
which appeared at the turn of the 
century, British Political Parties de 
serve a place on the bookshelf of 
every serious student or practitioner 
of politics. 


The British are curiously reluctant 
to analyze themselves, and it is not 
strange that the author of this book, 
which has been warmly received by 
London reviewers, is a brilliant young 
Canadian, R. T. McKenzie, who has 
lived in Britain since the war, com- 
bining lecturing at the London School 
of Economics with broadcasting to 
Canada. Dismissing the Liberal Party 
in a brief appendix, he concentrates 
his attention on the Conservative and 
Labour Parties. 

The Conservative Party, evolving 
gradually from cliques and factions 
in the long history of Parliament, re- 
mains to this day the party of “gentle- 
men” and of the old families, with 
which the businessmen who now pro- 
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vide most of its financial support 
have become identified by mutwal in- 
terest, by inter-marriage, and by be 
ing themselves from time to time 
ennobled. When Members of Parlia- 
ment ceased to be self-elected from 
“rotten boroughs” or chosen by a 
narrow electorate, the Conservative 
Parliamentary clique established a 
mass organization to reach the mil 
lions of new voters, and even a con- 
ference at which they could annually 
air their views. 

When Balfour remarked on one oc- 
casion that he would as soon take 
advice from his valet as from «this 
conference, he was expressing the 
orthodox Conservative view. The 
Leader of the Party is never chosen 
in open competition, but through pri 
vate negotiation formalized by a 
unanimous vote. He appoints all key 
men in the Party administration, and 
they are responsible to him alone. 
When the Party wins an election, he 
appoints his own Cabinet. He does 
not even attend the annual confer- 
ence, whose views are humbly “con 
veyed” to him. 

The Labour Party has evolved in 
precisely the opposite way. It was 
given birth by the trade unions 
and other mass organizations, which 
used it to establish a beachhead in 
Parliament. Orthodox theory holds 
that its annual conference is the 
source of all power and policy. Yet, 
as McKenzie points out, the confer 
ence has had little success in impos 
ing its will upon Labour govern 
ments. After the desertion of Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Labour Party con 
ferences in 1933 solemnly resolved 
that three Labour M.P.’s should be 
elected to advise a Labour Prime 
Minister on the selection of his Cabi- 
net, and that the Party secretary 
should be associated with them in 
this task. When his opportunity came 
in 1945, Mr. Attlee chose his own 
Cabinet, just as Conservative leaders 
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do; the 1933 measures he notes in his 
autobiography as having been “tacit- 
ly dropped,” without saying in so 
many words that he himself dropped 
them 

While the opinions expressed at 
both Party conferences do have their 
impact, effective power remains in 
the hands of the two Leaders amd 
their colleagues, making up two 
closely-knit teams between which the 
electorate from time to time makes 
its choice. The party machines have, 
contrary to the fears of some earlier 
students, remained the servants, not 
the masters, of Parliament, their ma- 
jor function being to reach the voters. 
Indeed, Mr. McKenzie suggests that 
modern means of mass communica 
tion, enabling the Parliamentary lead 
ers to reach the voters directly 
through radio and television, are al 
ready making the party machines 
obsolete. He made this observation 
before this year’s British elections, 
the campaign for which did much to 
reinforce his thesis. 


Sordid Spectacle 


Tue Private Diary or A Pus 
SERVANT, by Martin Merson. Macmil 
lan. 171 pp. $3 


Reviewed by 
Rudolph J. Vecoli 


\ ARTIN MERSON, corporation 
4. lawyer and Democrat, supported 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for the Presi 
dency because he believed that here 
was the man who could clean up 
“the mess in Washington” and restore 


good government to the American 
people. When Robert L. Johnson, 
president of remple University, was 
asked by Secretary of State John Fos 
ter Dulles to join the “new team” as 
administrator of the International 
Information Administration, the over 
overseas propaganda agency, Merson 
persuaded his friend to accept and 
consented to accompany Johnson to 
Washington as his executive officer 
Chis journal is Merson’s account of 
his progressive disillusionment dur 
ing his five and a half months as a 
public servant 

The Washington of the spring of 
1953, Merson soon discovered, was 
dominated not by the new broom of 
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@ Shape-Up and 
Hiring Hall 
By Charles P. Larrowe 


Vastly different hiring systems have 
evolved in longshoring in East and 
This book de 


scribes, compares, and assesses the 


West Coast ports 


two systems in New York and Seattle 
For anyone interested in the color 
excitement, and social significance of 
our labor history 


Illus $4.50 


@ The Political Theory 
of Bolshevism 


By Hans Kelsen 


A critical analysis, first printed in 
1948, showing the paradoxical contra 
diction which exists within Bolshevism 
between anarchism in theory and 
totalitarianism in practice 


Third printing Paper, $1.25 


@ The Wilhelmstrasse 


By Paul Seabury 


A study of German diplomats under 
the Nazis, their response to a totall 
tarian regime, and the complex prob 
lem of “moral responsibility’ of a 
civil servant under suc h conditions 


$3.00 


@ Higher Learning 
in Britain 


By George F. Kneller 


A comprehensive study of higher 
World 


War II which shows how university 


learning in Britain since 


thought, practice, and administration 
have been affected by postwar eco 


nomic and political conditions. $6.00 
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the Eisenhower Administration but 
by the smear brush of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy. Less than a month 
after Eisenhower's inauguration, the 
junior Senator, as chairman of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Government Operations, launched a 
savage attack on the IIA, charging 
that the agency was being subverted 
by Communist infiltration. 

When they took over direction of 


the IIA, Johnson and Merson found 
that McCarthy's investigation had dis- 
rupted its important work. The chaos 
in the IIA, they learned, was not the 
direct result of McCarthy's charges; 
rather it was due to the panic-stricken 
reaction of Dulles and his subordin- 
ates. Without investigating the valid- 
ity of the Senator's accusations, 
Dulles had issued policy directives 
which he hoped would placate the 





“A men CAN say No, break with the war system, undertake responsibility for help- 
ing provide the energy, creative intelligence, and courage needed to give practical 
embodiment to the way of reason and love. When enough men do, we will have 
achieved one essential condition for « future without war.” 

—From the symposium on SPEAK TRUTH TO POWER, 
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To men and women ready to say that No, we extend a 
warm invitation to join the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, which includes among its active members all but 
two of the committee that prepared Speak Truth to 
Power. The Fellowship is— 


world. 
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McCarthy Republicans. While fail- 
ing in this aim, these impossible di 
rectives produced a state of confusion 
resulting in the notorious book 
purges and “book burning.” 

Seeking to undo this damage and 
to revive the moribund IIA, Johnson 
and Merson came to the bewildering 
realization that neither Dulles nor 
the White House would support 
them in this task, or lift a finger to 
defend the IIA against McCarthy. 
When Merson proposed to C. D. 
Jackson, the Administration's num- 
ber one psychological warrior, that 
the President back Johnson in a 
showdown with McCarthy, Jackson 
replied that it was Eisenhower's 
“passion not to offend anyone in 
Congress.” 

Johnson and Merson could either 
“cooperate” with McCarthy or resign; 
out of loyalty to President Eisenhow 
er, which Merson now admits was 
misplaced, they decided to stick with 
the job. Merson, sensitive to injustice 
and capable of moral indignation, 
confesses that he is not proud of this 
period of his life. Day after day he 
swallowed his outrage at the narrow, 
bigoted minds he encountered on 
Capitol Hill and at the shallow, 
amoral policy of expediency emanat- 
ing from the White House. This 
book, which Merson wrote in expia 
tion for his acquiescence in this state 
of affairs, reveals the sordid spectacle 
of petty politicians deciding matters 
of national interest, and of high of 
ficials cowering before McCarthy's 
arrogant young men. 

When Johnson and Merson lelt 
Washington at the end of July, 1953, 
they had had the satisfaction of tak 
ing a vigorous stand against McCar 
thy. This turnabout came not be 
cause of a stiffening of the Adminis 
tration’s spine, but as a result of the 
public protest against the “book 
burning.” Through Merson’s efforts, 
a new policy directive was issued 
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which was a strong rebuttal of Mc- 
Carthy’'s charges and a return to sane 
criteria for the selection of books for 
the overseas libraries. Heartened by 
the Administration's endorsement of 
the directive, Johnson and Merson 
refuted new charges against the IIA. 
The White House then revealed 
its utter supineness. Johnson was 
gagged; he was not to defend public- 
ly the IIA against McCarthy. On this 
note, the adventures of Johnson and 
Merson in the Washington wonder- 
land ended. 

This reviewer, as a member of the 


LIA staff, shared these days of shame 
and despair which Merson chronicles. 
This book vividly recalled the over- 
whelming sense of frustration, fear, 
and anger which possessed the em- 
ployees of the IIA during these 
months when their reputation, liveli- 
hood, and ideals were placed as sacri- 
ficial offerings on the altar of Mc- 
Carthyism. Merson’s diary justifies 
the bitterness which the staff of the 
IIA felt towards Dulles and Eisen- 
hower for their failure to defend sub- 
ordinates against unjust charges ol 
incompetence and disloyalty. 
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1. HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH 
THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. By Andrew D. White 
A classic study of conflicting influences in human experience 


928 pages. $5.00 


2. HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. By W. E. H 
Lecky. A brilliant study of the origins and deve lopment of 
Western moral beliefs and conduct. Introduction by C. 
Wright Mills. 875 pages $5.00 


3. THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF RATIONALISM. 
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C. Wright Mills. 838 pages $5.00 
4. THE FACE OF VIOLENCE. By ]. Bronowski. The 


drama of the motives and manifest ns of 
man history—this is a remarkal le 
anthropology. By the author of Comn 


5. NOTEBOOKS OF HE gt! h gene S. By 
sen & Kenneth B. Murdock personal r 
writer, his works and creative problen 188 page 

6. PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENC IE S. By 
Barton Perry. A study of the relations of 

and philosophy, with analyses of the 

in American philosophical development. A 

new introduction by the author. 400 pages 


7. THE SPIRIT OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Josiah 
Royce. A great American philosopher presents the history 
of modern thought, with discussions of the problems of evo 
lution, freedom and moral attitudes. Introduction by Ralph 
Barton Perry. 400 pages $5.00 


8. THE DIARY OF A WRITER. By FP. M. Dostoievsky 
One of the great literary documents of modern times, this 
work reveals the mind and heart of a great personality 
1114 pages, index $5.00 


9. BRUEGHEL. Edited, with Introduction by Gustav Gluck 
82 full-page color plates, 4 in black and white; 114%" x 14 
bibliography and critical notes. A lavish American edit 


the renowned Schroll Brueghe! 


ion of 


$15.00 


10. JACQUES CALLOT. Sy Edwin DeT. Bechtel. 233 
plates on 96 pages, plus 3 double-page plates and frontis- 
piece; 48 es of text and critical notes; bibliography; 
8" x The baroque world—hangings and holydays, 
beggars and queens, the miseries of war and the elegant 
festivals of the Medici court-—brilliantly depicted in etchings 
and engravings. $10.00 


11. KAETHE KOLLWITZ. Introduction by Carl Zisgros 
ser. 22 pages of text, 72 plates, 944" x 1244". Overwhelming 
as a social commentary, these prints reveal a richness of 
creative expression, human symbolism and plastic graphic 
form. $5.95 


12. SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REALITY. Edited by 
Joseph Needham. Perhaps the most noteworthy ‘symposium’ 
ever held on the relations of science and religion. With 
articles by Malinowski, Singer, Eddington, Needham, Webb 
and others. Professor George Sarton contributes a new 
introduction. $3.95 


13. SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O'’CASEY. The 9 
plays considered by the author as most representative of 
his writing. Including } AND THE PAYCOCK and PLOUGH 
AND THE STARS. Forewo ed by the author, Introduction by 
John Gassner. 832 pages $5.00 
14. MODERN SCIENCE AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. By 
Philipp Frank. A | ag ietrating study of the role of 20th cen 
tury sci evolution of philosophical ideas and 
method: 32 4 pages $3.00 
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lited I Edward Ma t The most comprehensi 
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Definitive edition; 1247 pages, 8 pages of 
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16. A RHETORIC OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth Burke. 


A skillful analy of the r t of rhetoric to the social 
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440 pag 
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18. THE THOUGHT AND CHARA( rE R OF we LIAM 
JAMES. By Ralph Bart Perry. | r version of the 
Pulitzer Prize winning | f A vi id panorama of the 
age of New England t yht and imagination 416 pages 
$3.00 
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STATES. By George Santayana. A brilliant study of the 
American scene—its great minds, popular beliefs, moral 
dilemmas and political commitments. 136 pages $2.75 
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